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RECREATION soes to school 


Play is a way of learning... 
while learning can be play. 


“1 am a child. 

All the world waits for my coming .. . 

You determine largely whether I shall 
succeed or fail. 

Give me, 1 pray you, things that make for 
happiness. 

Train me, | beg you, that I may be 
a blessing to the world.” 


—Percy R. Haywarpb 


If you are a school superintendent, a principal, teacher, club leader, civic 


minded citizen, parent, you need 
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7 As the Oditor Sees St. Ss 


The “decline of morality,” “juvenile delin- 
quency,” and similar unsocial phenomena have 
the war, 
more spending money, increased freedoms, un- 
supervised recreational activities, movies, radio, 
television, comic books, etc. We'd like to suggest 
another 


been blamed on a number of things 


cause—commercial advertising, espe- 
cially that of the movies, radio, and television. 

Such advertising represents debased truth. 
Proof of this can be found by listening to almost 
any radio or television commercial, or noting it 
Utterly 
extravagant statements, statistics prove, paid- 
for endorsements, etc., all of which are either 
unprovable or worthless as proof, and all of 
which do not represent truth in the good old- 
fashioned truth” is as 
phony as most professional wrestling matches. 

Further, such “truth” is like a narcotic—the 
next “shot” must be still stronger, if that is pos- 


in the advertising of motion pictures. 


sense. “Advertising 


sible. So, continuously, advertising becomes still 
more blatant and cheap. 

An intelligent study of advertising, in school 
settings, should help to make such distortions 
unprofitable to those who make them. (Inci- 
dentally, we have always wondered just what 
kind of people write such tripe; wondered if they 
really were honest, told the truth in their other 
relationships, had self respect, etc.) Such a study 
should help to re-establish truth as truth. 


May we recommend that you read J. R. Shan- 
non’s, “The Vanishing Wall Between Courses 
and Activities,” in the September issue of “The 
Clearing House.” This is a snappy and hard- 
hitting article by one of our own frequent con- 
tributors. 

One Inglewood, Calif., high school teacher 
evaluates this school’s practice of daily meetings 
of student governing bodies (and graduation 
credit), as follows: “Council members study fi- 
nance as they balance the budget, aspects of 
social science as they plan and conduct elections, 
composition as they prepare reports, public 
speaking as they take part in discussion and fol- 
low parliamentary rules.” 
doesn’t it? 


Sounds convincing, 
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For the past five years the Lakewood Junior 
High School, Long Beach, California, has an- 
nually exchanged flags with a Latin America 
country. This impressive two-day ceremony in- 
cludes addresses by representatives of both coun- 
tries, essay and costume contests, colorful dances, 
appropriate music, dramatics, and pageantry, 
decorated rooms and corridors, a parade, etc. 
Naturally, this culminating activity of a ninth- 
grade social-studies unit on “Our American 
Neighbors” requires study, investigation, and 
planning, as well as presentation. An idea for 
your school? 

According to the newspapers, three colleges 
already have been bidding for a high school 
majorette. Apparently she (a senior) has a good 
head too, along with her looks, prance, and legs, 
because she is withholding her decision until 
“all the bids are in.” 

We are all for her, of course. Probably an 
attractive and competent majorette puts on as 
good a show as most athletes. 

Looks like we'll have to invent a new desig- 
nation for this honor. We have scholarships 
for scholars, footballships for football players, 
musicianships for musicians, and dramaticships 
for dramatists, so let’s add “batonships” to the 
list. 


Rather frequently we have heard a student 
council member or sponsor wail, “We have so 
many problems.” To such a wailer we always 
say, “Congratulations! If you had no problems 
there would be no reason for the existence of 
your student council. Obviously, the more diffi- 
cult and the more numerous the problems, the 
greater are the opportunities for your student 
council really to function.” 


Nearly all good sportsmanship campaigns 
stop one step short. They concern the students 
inside the school, but rarely or never the non- 


And a few of the latter can 
easily spoil an otherwise courteous crowd. A 
good campaign includes provision for wide pub- 
licity that will carry into the community what is 
being stressed inside the school. 


students outside it. 
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Clubs, activities, hobbies, varied interests, or “‘what have you” frequently 
offer opportunity for an adolescent to find himself. 


School Activities Salvaged Hugh 


OHN SHERMAN had rather frequent and 
J intimate with Hugh 

McCowan for two years before he 
knew who Hugh was. Hugh lived only a 
stone’s throw from Mr. Sherman’s office, and 
seemed to lie in waiting for him so he could 
walk along whenever Mr. Sherman went to the 
high school. 
or subconscious feeling of importance from ac- 
companying the new superintendent down the 
street. 


somewhat contacts 


whole 


Hugh evidently got a conscious 


In fact, Hugh’s persistence in these per- 
ambulations became slightly pestiferous to Mr. 
Sherman, but the superintendent was too sym- 
pathetic to hurt Hugh’s feelings by saying any- 
thing about it. 

Hugh was an eleventh-grade boy, somewhat 
smaller than his peers, normally intelligent, mor- 
bidly shy, and a little eccentric. He had been in 
and out of school, had lived in various parts of 
the country, and was a bit older than a typical 
eleventh-grader, Mr. Sherman learned piecemeal. 
Had not Hugh’s personality bordered on the 
obnoxious in Mr. Sherman’s eyes, it would have 
received more analytical attention from the ab- 
errant adolescent's idol. As superintendent, Mr. 
Sherman did into individual 
case studies often, assuming that was the func- 
tion of principals and counselors. He did not 
even mention the case to Mr. Hillis, the high 
school principal, since Hugh was not a discipli- 
nary problem, and he assumed that Mr. Hillis 
had no occasion for referring the case to him. 
Therefore, he tolerated Hugh’s attempted famil- 
iarities in silence. 

Mr. Sherman’s sympathetic manner extended 
to school custodians as well as to pupils. One 
of the top objects of his animosity was an atti- 


not aim to go 





Our Cover 
The upper picture was contributed by the 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma, High School. It shows 
a group of students participating in a radio 
program. The students plan to enter the col- 
lege of their choice and are presenting the 
program, “On To College.” 
The lower picture was contributed by the 
Knoxville, Illinois, High School. It depicts 
one of the many enjoyable activities of a 
school pep club, “The Annual Banquet,” for 
members, sponsors, and guests. 
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tude of aloofness or superiority often shown by 
some school superintendents towards janitors. 
To address them by their first names or to act 
condescendingly toward them was a sin which 
made him lean over backwards in trying to stand 
up straight. 
others often forced upon him long periods of 
sufferance while a custodian spun a yarn or told 
about some of the happenings in the school sys- 
before Mr. came there as su- 
perintendent. 

Mr. Parker, janitor of an elementary school 
building, was particularly prone toward palavér. 
His favorite theme was accounts of former pu- 
pils in the school who had been problem chil- 
dren. One such pupil, who got more than his 
fractional part in Mr. Parker's reminiscences, 
was one Hugh Bargo. “That Bargo boy,” Mr. 
Parker often opened his discourses, “was one 
to write a book about.” 

Whether it was Mr. Parker or the Bargo 
boy who had seen one wild-West show too many, 
clear to Mr. Sherman. In either 
case, Parker and pistols or Bargo and bad men 
was a recurring episode. 


This sensitivity to the feelings of 


tem Sherman 


was never 
On one occasion the 
former superintendent had gone to the Bargo 
boy’s home and was met at the door by the boy 
with a gun in his hands, Mr. Parker reported. 

“It was a fine thing, I tell you, Mr. Sherman. 
when that Bargo boy moved away from this 
town. His parents were divorced, and he was 
knocked around from one parent to the other. 
His parents were show people; he had been in 
all parts of the country, and everywhere he went 
he picked up all the deviltry of the locale. You'll 
never know all the grief you're missing by that 
boy’s not being hereabouts any more.” 

A third group who enjoyed the warmth of 
Mr. Sherman’s fellow feeling was the teachers. 
people who worked with him, not for him, and 
the teachers reciprocated the cordiality. 

Mrs. Stephenson, a motherly type of mature 
teacher, often eased into a comfortable chair in 
Mr. Sherman’s office to pass the day and in- 
quire about the superintendent’s wife and chil- 
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dren. Miss Jackson enjoyed happy reminis- 
cences with Mr. Sherman over the days when 
they were classmates in college. Mr. Ferguson, 
the coach, liked to swap stories with the super- 
intendent and tell how he was progressing in 
developing some awkward clodhopper into an 
agile athlete. Mr. Pickard seemed to look for 
opportunities to show Mr. Sherman through the 
physics laboratory and point out projects which 
were under way. 

One day he led the superintendent back into 
a pantry where he had set up a private labora- 
tory. “This,” Mr. Pickard began, “is some stuff 
I have set up for Hugh McCowan. Hugh is an 
odd boy. He could be a troublemaker, I fear. 
He is a lone wolf—doesn’t fraternize enough 
with the other boys. He likes physics, has a 
good mind, and has asked for opportunities to 
do extra work along lines of his interests. He 
is making A in the physics class and is devising 
a lot of little mechanical gadgets back here just 
for fun. I don’t think the other kids even know 
what he is up to.” 

“You are resourceful, Mr. Pickard, to fix up 
this arrangement for Hugh. I have been caused 
to notice the fellow myself, and I agree with you 
that he could become a troublemaker.” 

“This little shop keeps him worthily occupied 
and out of mischief. Also, it gets his mind off 
himself. He is much too introverted and intro- 
spective for wholesome hygiene.” 

“Check. Again, I agree with you. Or should 
I say again? Are not the two elements in our 
diagnosis of Hugh’s personality just different 
aspects of the same thing? Lone wolves are 
introverts and incipient delinquents. Your plan 
for putting Hugh back here in the pantry is 
good, as far as it goes, but it might tend to draw 
him still more into seclusion and out of social 
circulation.” 

“Say, you have something there. Let’s keep 
on with this individual project but supplement 
it by getting Hugh active in the Science Club. 
And let’s work things somehow to have him 
exhibit his gadgets publicly.” 

One night the following May saw Hugh’s 
It was the custom in that high school 
to have a school exhibit every spring. Objective 
creations, such as completed projects in home 
economics. industrial arts, and fine arts, were 
displayed in corridors, with a card on each ob- 
ject telling who made it. Night programs 


triumph. 
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showed off the orchestra, chorus, dramatics ac- 
tivities, and speech arts. The final night was 
“Hobby Night.” 

Hobby Night often was a bore. and patrons 
admitted coming more from a sense of loyalty 
than from desire. “We hate to see the thing 
peter out, don’t you know. We don’t want to 
let the kids down.” But this year was different. 
Townspeople still talk about that night, although 
the individual stunts were normally mediocre- 
all except one: Hugh McCowan’s. 

The master of ceremonies (president of the 
school council) set the patrons in the right 
mood by his introductory comments. “P. T. 
Barnum once said a fool was born every minute. 
Maybe so, but so is a genius born at the same 
intervals. 

“We have fools and we have geniuses right 
here in this auditorium. I was a fool myself 
for not recognizing a genius when I saw him. 
In presiding over this meeting tonight, I have 
demonstrated to you that I am a fool. Pretty 
soon, an until-recently unrecognized savant will 
demonstrate that he is a genius. 

“This community has had a kid in and out 
for a dozen years. He was tops in the physics 
class, but was so retiring we fellows didn’t get 
to know him. Then Mr. Pickard, our science 
teacher, led him out from obscurity. Soon after 
he started attending the meetings of our Science 
Club, we all began to sit up and take notice. 
That chap really had something on the ball, as 
you will now see in the person of—Hugh 
McCowan.” 

Hugh stole the show. His mechanical toys 
were running all over the platform, racing up 
and down the wall, and occasionally jumping 
over the footlights to be grabbed by some eager 
elementary school boy who was watching in 
open-mouthed admiration. 

“Who would have thought it?” was the 
audience attitude. Many said, in effect, “I 
guess I, too, was one of those fools. I never 
suspected that kid was anything but a pest or 
a waif. He has a lot of his dad’s showmanship 
and his mother’s repartee.” 

Mr. Parker was the most flabbergasted of 
all. “Why, Mr. Sherman, I didn’t even know 
that Bargo boy was back in town. Id forgot 
his real name was McCowan; Bargo was his 
stepdaddy. Maybe, after all, maybe it is pos- 
sible to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 
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Student participation in school government should not be limited to the sec- 
ondary schools and higher institutions of learning. 


The Student Couneil 
in the Elementary School 


F ALL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES, perhaps the 
0) student council presents the broadest op- 

portunities for the development of non- 
academic qualities considered important and 
valuable to the children attending schools under 
the democratic way of life. Unfortunately, this 
particular type of activity, valuable though it is, 
has tended to be restricted to the secondary 
schools and is notable for its absence below high 
school. age levels. In recent years, there has 
been some growth in its use in elementary 
schools and an account of the functioning of one 
such council may serve to delineate some of the 
differences between elementary and secondary 
efforts at student government. 


Some basic purposes appear to be necessary 
and valuable for the establishment of such a 
program. One such purpose is that of the 
general improvement of citizenship of the pupils 
attending the school, whether they are council 
members or not. Another would seem to be the 
development of leadership qualities, particularly 
among those pupils who indicate the presence of 
such latent characteristic. This is not meant to 
imply an undemocratic concentration upon the 
outstanding youngsters who ordinarily receive 
more than their share of glory, anyhow, but 
rather the provision for adequate exercise of 
personal characteristics that are often stultified 
and suppressed in the average classroom activ- 
ities. Finally, it does not seem unrealistic to 
submit that when certain activities are performed 
by children, an equivalent load may be removed 
from the shoulders of the administrative and 
teaching staffs. This presumably selfish point of 
view recognizes that the removal of certain types 
of detail and clerical procedures from the exclu- 
sive regime of the teacher or principal may im- 
prove the overall picture of instructional and 
administrative functioning. 


It is assumed that the student council does 
not become a detached form of activity, with no 
continuing relationships to the rest of the school 
program, but continually remains a part of the 
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learning process, perhaps facilitated by the in- 
clusion of teaching units on democratic method, 
parliamentary procedure, elections, voting, and 
the like. These may well be a part of the usual 
curricular specifications. 

It is also assumed that no one individual 
teacher retains complete control and_responsi- 
bility for the student council and its functions. 
The more individuals involved, both teachers 
and pupils, the more likely it seems that the 
council will be successful in attaining status in 
the school program. 


A student council was formed in the fall of 
the year by a committee of teachers who met 
with the principal’s blessing to do something 
about a general lack of school activity and in- 
terest in the eighth-grade elementary school in 
which they taught. They laid out a proposed 
plan of activities for the school year and one 
teacher assumed responsibility for general su- 
pervision of the council with the promised as- 
sistance of the others with whom the conference 


was held. 


Each section of children from the fifth to 
the eighth grade elected two representatives 
to the student council. In subsequent semesters, 
one grade was added in order to enlarge the 
effectiveness of the council’s activities. Officers 
were elected and certain standing committees 
appointed by the student president of the council. 


functioned 
rather adequately on their own and reported 
their activities to the student council at its meet- 
ings which occurred every other week during a 
specially arranged preparation period for the 
adviser. Class representatives attended these 
meetings, commented and criticized these com- 
mittee activities, transmitted suggestions from 
their own classmates, and reported during the 


In general, these committees 
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following morning’s conference period on these 
activities to their constituents. Naturally, there 
was some resistance on the part of both students 
and teachers to such activities, but the council 
garnered goodwill in a surprisingly short time, 
less than a semester, in fact, and was soon ac- 
cepted as a natural part of the school picture. 


One committee, which was a permanent one, 
concerned itself with citizenship. Its members 
devoted much of their time to a poster program 
in the school halls concerning various safety 
elements—running through the halls, conduct at 
drinking fountains, the closing of lockers, and 
the like. This instituted an 
“Ideal Citizen” program in which the outstand- 
ing citizen of each class was chosen once each 


committee also 


month by his classmates and an assembly pro- 
gram was held at which he received a certificate 
and a large ribbon to wear during the entire 
month. This program was later abandoned on 
the ground that more than one child usually 
showed ideal citizenship and it seemed unfair 
to single out anyone for honor. 

The several 
dances, usually for one or two grades at a time. 
The proceeds from these affairs were used to 


social committee sponsored 


purchase gymnasium equipment, records, bulle- 
tin board materials, ete. This committee also 
planned social affairs for special groups such as 
student council picnics at the ends of the se- 
mesters, parties for duty girls, and trips for 
safety patrol boys, as well as morning hot cocoa 
spreads for these boys, the latter with the help of 
the mothers’ club. 


The athletic committee planned and spon- 
sored intramural activities between sections and 
grades in basketball and soccer, with a baseball 
Because there 
were eight men teachers, it was also possible for 
this group to sponsor a student-faculty basketball 
game and a similar baseball game, both of which 
promoted much friendly rivalry and good spirit 
between children and teachers. 


tournament winding up the year. 


One committee which found its work cut out 
for it devoted its attention to cleanliness. A 
regular squad of workers conducted a daily 
clean-up of the school lawns and playground 
A competition was set up in which door 
squad members issued violation tickets to those 


areas. 


who walked on the lawns or otherwise violated 
cleanliness and beautification precepts. Those 
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classes with the least number of violations tickets 
were invited to a motion picture program at the 
end of the year. This committee also promoted 
and carried out a school planting activity, which 
proved beneficial and beautiful. 


A newspaper committee produced and pub- 
lished a mimeographed newspaper which an- 
nounced school activities and published samples 
of children’s works. After the first year, the 
newspaper was put on a subscription basis and 
proved successful and interesting. 


One bulletin board in the school halls was 
turned over to the student council for its ex- 
clusive use and a committee decorated it each 
week or two with announcements or appropriate 
materials in keeping with projected activities or 
seasonal themes. 


In addition to these standing committees, 
various temporary committees were set up for 
specific purposes, whenever the occasion arose. 
Thus, the Junior Red Cross campaign was con- 
ducted by a temporary committee which col- 
lected materials, packed and mailed boxes for 
overseas shipment. A Spring flower show was 
run by another short-lived committee, as was a 
fashion show and tea for mothers. All commit- 
tees were guided by various staff members, 
which spread the interest throughout the build- 
ing and also reduced the load of the student 
council adviser. 


For the second year of its existence, a steer- 
ing committee composed of the officers and 
chairmen of the various standing committees 
supervised and co-ordinated the work of the stu- 
dent council so that there was a minimum of 
duplication and wasted effort. In addition, a 
student council of lower grades was organized 
so that there was a “breaking in” process for 
future members. This function was on a much 
lower level of activity and achievement, of 
In addition, a motion picture, made on 
amateur movie film, was projected to depict 
future student council activities. One of the 
staff members photographed this activity. One 
other act of major importance was the assign- 
ment of the duty girl and safety patrol boy 
squads to the supervision of the student council. 


course. 


Evaluations of the student council and its 
activities were constantly expressed and an at- 
tempt was made to co-ordinate these expressions 
among the staff at least through a teachers’ meet- 
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ing devoted to that topic solely. Acceptance 


was generally good and the exceptions were in 
a constructive, rather than a punitive vein. 
No evaluation of any school activity ever 
seems to remain completely objective, so this 
brief review probably is not, either. However, 
the generally good feeling of comradeship and 
co-operation wrich evolved was one rather tangi- 


ble result that seemed to make the project worth- 
while. Possibly, one attempt at student govern- 
ment on a relatively immature level holds some 
implications for elementary schools to try some 
form of student government which would work 
adequately in specific situations. By no means 
is there any implication that there is one way 
of doing this job for all schools. 


An award for every student, based on his specific interests and accomplish- 
ments, would promote satisfaction and an interest and desire to excel. 


Good. Better. Best 


OMMENCEMENT EXERCISES were held on 

a lovely night last spring, and John took a 

bow for being the best all-around student in 
the class, Mister 1952, for the school concerned. 
John was a fine young man. He was a good 
student, a leader in sports, dramatics, band, and 
other social activities, popular with students and 
faculty members alike, a nice looking chap, al- 
ways well dressed, always neat and clean. In 
every way John was a very desirable person. 

John’s father was wealthy and held a position 
that placed him in an employer capacity over 
most of the town. Both of John’s 
parents were superior and well-educated people. 
There were three servants in the home to see that 
the only child was kept neat and clean and well 
cared for. John had always had a car, a big 
rumpus room in the spacious house, a movie 
projector, and everything that money could buy, 
at his command. Really, the only thing John 
possessed that he might not be expected to have 
as a result of his parents’ position, was gracious- 
ness—the ability to act and feel as though he was 
no better than anyone else. Now this school was 
unconsciously doing its best to take this feeling 
from him by making a special effort to convince 
him he was “THE BEST.” 

Jim tied with John in scholastic average, 
but Jim was not out for athletics, or dramatics, 
or debate. Jim did not even attend these events 
as a spectator, because Jim’s father was dead and 
his mother took in washing and served as clean- 
ing woman to support her brood. Jim was the 
oldest child. He carried a paper route before 
school. When he finished his paper route there 
was laundry to pick up and deliver between 
breakfast and school time. After school was 


men in 
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out, Jim hurried over to the grocery store and 
drove the delivery truck. Then he swept out the 
store, went home to a late supper, washed dishes, 
and cleaned up the house while his mother went 
to work at cleaning the office building down 
town. Jim did his school work while baby-sitting 
with the younger members of the family. His one 
school activity was journalism. He could write 
for the school paper and yearbook while he sat 
at home in the evening, but he did not acquire 
acquaintance or shine socially doing that. 

Mary was a good student also. She grad- 
uated with the class with which she started, and 
with a most commendable record, in spite of the 
fact that her school life had been a sort of “off 
again on again” affair with long periods in the 
hospital. 

Susan was just average in her class work, 
but Susan was the self-appointed big sister to 
every underdog in the student body. Susan 
was, in her own words, the “merry old clean-up 
committee” when the fun of the frolic was over. 
Because Susan was present, the clean-up com- 
mittee was merry; all borrowed material was 
returned to the proper owner in good shape and 
in good time, and everything was left clean and 
in order. Because of Susan, school functions 
were permitted in places not usually open to 
students, and much of the ill will frequently 
existing between students and townspeople, was 
avoided. 

These were merely a sample of four of the 
students from a class containing many, fine, 
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Some excelled in one 
What is the perfect cri- 
teria that says which type of activity makes one 
person the best of the bunch? Who are the 
judges capable of lining up human beings in a 
“GOOD, BETTER, BEST” array? Why should 
it be necessary or even desirable to pigeonhole 
people in such an artificial manner, anyway? 
John would be no less glorified if the commence- 
ment announcement had said John had contrib- 
uted to the school and class and community 
in these ways, Jim, in this manner, and Mary 
and Susan and Jim each according to whatever 
he had accomplished. 


capable, young people. 
way, some in another. 


It would be hard to decide between the value 
in the possession of five quarts of milk or five 
yards of ribbon without knowing what need the 
possession was trying to fulfill. In mathematics, 
they call the two quantities incommensurable. 
Why not let it stay that way? What can pos- 
sibly be gained out of a good, better, best 
rating? 

Giving honor, where honor is due, is one of 
the basic fundamentals of good teaching, but it 
does not necessitate or even imply the selection 
of the Best. Wouldn’t it be a more wholesome 
procedure to follow the procedure so often used 
in awarding letters to athletes? Award letters 


to everyone who passes a certain previously set 


standard of perfection? There should be no 
question as to who did or did not play in a 
certain number of quarters of the games played; 
no question as to who took part in, or who got 
the winner’s decision in debates or speech or 
band tournaments; no question as to who did 
and who did not publish a certain number of 
margin inches in the school paper. Why not 
arrange to honor all the people who meet the 
standard, and shout the rah-rahs for them be- 
cause they have excelled in a particular field? 
Why bring in either the good, better, best idea 
or the even more controversial issue of what 
makes the “All-around” student? 

Why not establish an honor corner on a 
bulletin board in the hall, where homage to in- 
dividuals could be paid in year-long rotation? 
Under the guidance of a truly adult faculty who 
could find something good about everyone and 
who would insist that every name on the register 
was posted at least once during the year, such 
a corner could do a lot toward boosting student 
morale. Suppose three or four names, or what- 
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ever number was necessary to assure everyone a 
turn, were posted at one time, each with a short 
complimentary paragraph listing the reasons 
why the particular student was really outstand- 
ing and of real value to the whole school, 
wouldn’t students watch the board for their 
names? Wouldn’t it encourage students to try 
to do something worth mention? A surprise ele- 
ment could be added if no particular order were 
followed in the selection of names to be posted. 


A school in which I once worked holds a 
class day or honor day the first part of com- 
mencement week. Every student in school takes 
part. The student body is seated in chairs, ar- 
ranged according to classes, on the floor of the 
gym. Spectators sit in the balcony. All kinds 
of accomplishment are honored on this day. 
Even those who excel in popularity are given 
special tribute by electing king and queen and 
honor court through what is purely a popularity 
vote. Top ranking senior boy and girl are king 
and queen, high vote people from other classes 
make up the jonor court. The whole election 
is recognized for just what it is, a popularity 
contest, not an attempt to pick out the best boy 
or girl in any other quality. 


After the royalty for the day is seated, the 
master of ceremonies, usually a postgraduate, 
reads from a scroll the name of the seniors, one 
at a time. While the senior named is walking 
up to the stage where he sits for the remainder 
of the program, the reader is listing the accom- 
plishments of that senior. After the seniors are 
all on the stage, football players, band members, 
publication staff, and all other organized groups, 
as well as any personal honors such as outstand- 
ing students in individual subjects, are asked to 
stand or go forward for medals or letters, etc. 


Each is recognized in the field in which he 
excels. Where the contest is anything like close, 
duplicate awards are made. No attempt is made 
to select one who is better than anyone else; no 
attempt is made even to compare accomplish- 
ments of different people. A committee of 
faculty and students work very hard for a long 
time in preparing the senior scroll. Finding 
something worth special mention for every sen- 
ior is not always an easy thing to do, but what 
better training could the young people on the 
committee have than looking for the good in 
obscure people? 
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The class day ceremonies ended with juniors 
being asked to go to the stage and move into 
the chairs left vacant by the seniors. The sopho- 
mores then moved into the junior positions; then 
the freshmen marched into the sophomore sec- 
tion. Finally, the graduates of the various grade 
schools, the ones who will come into high school 
as freshmen in the fall, march down from the 
place where they have been sitting in a group 
in the balcony, to be officially welcomed into 
freshman places—welcomed as a part of the high 
school student body. It is a nice ceremony that 


sends everyone home happy. Each senior leaves 
school assured of the fact that he has accom- 
plished something really worthwhile, and that 
others have recognized his accomplishment. 

Why not a little less emphasis on the good, 
better, best rating and a little more of the idea 
that “This is the field in which John excels, but 
in this other field, Mary is the one who is out- 
standing.” Isn’t this “To each his own” idea 
one that is basic in the theory of democracy? 
Isn’t it the idea that most truly represents human 
accomplishment? 


Future American voters get practical experience in conducting spirited cam- 
paign plans and in electing the leaders of their governing bodies. 


Electioneering Time 


HILE THE NATION’S EYES are focused 
W on state and national elections, other elec- 

tions of lesser importance are also being 
conducted throughout the United States—the 
high school elections. 

Just as it is vitally important for a national 
party to pick a good “Standardbearer,” a high 
school student body must pick a good student 
president to lead its student representative or- 
ganization through a_ successful year. High 
school elections with all their campaign posters, 
oratory, and hullabaloo are becoming an impor- 
tant part of American high schools. 

On the cover of last month’s School Activities 
is a picture of a typical high school election. 
This picture was taken in Caruthersville High 
School, Caruthersville, Missouri, 20 
prior to the voting by the student body. Caru- 
thersville High School is a typical small Amer- 
ican high school with an enrollment of 350 stu- 
dents. Its Activity Committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives from all classes, serves as the central 
headquarters for all extracurricular activities in 
the high school. It was organized in 1948 in 
order to satisfy the growing demands for a stu- 
dent representative organization. Its activities 
are numerous and include many charity as well 
as social functions. Thus, being President of this 
organization is a job of great importance and 
responsibility. 

The candidates for President of the S.A.C. 
must be members of the Junior class and rate 
high in leadership, character, and service. The 
S.A.C, Election is held in early May, three weeks 


minutes 
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prior to the end of school. This gives the person 
elected an entire summer to study projects, hold 
conferences with classmates, and to make de- 
tailed plans for the S.A.C. He then returns to 
school the following year, a Senior, and presents 
to the Student Activity Committee his results of 
three-months’ planning and study. 

In Caruthersville, the candidates for S.A.C. 
President are selected by a central S.A.C. nomi- 
nating committee. It is composed of outstanding 
Juniors who are elected by the entire Junior 
Class for this purpose. Students who wish to be 
candidates for President may confer with this 
committee or any of its members a day prior to 
their final meeting. The Committee studies every 
name in the Junior Class and finally reaches a 
decision upon three to five candidates. This list 
of candidates is presented to the Student Body 
and the lengthy campaign begins. 

The 1952 list included Shirley Fox, Head 
Cheerleader and member of the National Honor 
Society, Dick Richardson, President of the Na- 
tional Honor Society and District Oration win- 
ner, and Bob Trantham, District Art winner and 
Key Club Reporter. After selecting their cam- 
paign managers, these three began the battle for 
the Presidency. 

For two weeks the Caruthersville High School 
halls were full of vividly colored posters proudly 
proclaiming slogans as “I PICK DICK.” “DON’T 
BE ROBBED, VOTE FOR BOB,” and “FILL 
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THE BOX FOR FOX.” During the noon hour 
and after school, pep bands and pep parades for 
candidates were common. “Soap box” oratory 
was its height. Conventions and conferences 
were held between candidates and their mana- 
gers. In the waning days of the campaign, en- 
thusiasm and spirit increased even more. Stu- 
dents wearing “home-made” campaign buttons 
and “pickets” walking in front of the high school 
with posters on their backs were familiar sights. 

In the final assembly each candidate and 
campaign manager presented his ideas for a 
better 5.A.C. Here amid all the colored bal- 
loons and cheers, each candidate thanked the 
Junior Class for giving him or her the oppor- 
tunity to run for President. After their speeches, 
the students received their ballots and cast their 
all-important votes. The votes were counted by 
a special committee headed by the present S.A.C. 
President, Ralph Clayton and the Faculty Advi- 
sor, Mrs. Irene Hazel. Two weeks later in the 
Honor Recognition Day Program, the secret of 
the new President was announced. 

As the lucky winner, Dick Richardson came 
to the stage, many students realized what great 
American Freedoms are enjoyed at “Electioneer- 
ing Time”; the right of an individual to run un- 
oppressed for a public office, and the right of an 
individual to exercise his privilege of voting for 
the candidate of his choice. 

The students of today are the citizens of 
tomorrow and active interest within a student 
governed school is a good foundation for a free 
America, 


Home--Heart of 
the World 


LENA MARTIN SMITH 
205 East Cleveland 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


This is a symbolic pageant which may be 
presented by 20 persons on a small stage or any 
multiple of twenty on a large stage or outdoors. 
MUSIC: Familiar easy classics or folksongs. 
COSTUMES: Merely sashes of color, or the 

entire costumes of color. 

PROPERTIES: Candles, 


background. 


chairs, with plain 
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SETTING: Small or large, with neutral back- 
ground so the rainbow will be effective. 
PAGEANT TEXT and ORDER OF EVENTS: 

1. Music . . . “Ciribiribin,” or substitute. 

2. Enter HOME (White) and speaks: 
The home is the heart of the world; 

The strength of nations, the throb of progress. 
Creative art, joy, culture, happiness 

Thrive in the home soil, the source of purity, 
Of goodness. Of earth, home is the heart. 
Yet—home is like a prism. 

When the light of knowledge is turned thereon, 
It is no longer white, but breaks 

Into the colors of the RAINBOW of life. 

3. Music... “The Dearest Spot,” Wrighton. 
(HOME is seated on a chair, center back, on a 
throne, or higher level during the music and 
PURPLE enters. She is friendship. ) 

4. PURPLE speaks: 

Good living breeds good thoughts, 

And sheds a light in which all neighbors share; 
The good and gracious home becomes a joy 

To those at hearth, or living near or far. 

5. Music . . . “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 
(PURPLE takes a position at the left end of 
the rainbow. RED enters. RED represents 
courage and health.) 

6. RED speaks: 

Home is the seed of the courage of mankind; 
Of every high purpose that enters the soul; 

It cushions the timid, softens the rock 

Of selfish wrong motives; holds high the goal 

For all people! 

7. Music... “Ill Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen,’ Westendorf. (RED takes position 
at the opposite end of the rainbow from PUR- 
PLE. VIOLET enters. She represents social 
graces. ) 

8. VIOLET speaks: 

Violet is a shade of most royal purple, 

The delicate flush of our socialite day; 

Refined small blossoms, which thrive in wide 
fields, 

And perfume the air in delightful way. 

9. Music ... “March of Men of Harlech,” 
Welsh Air. (VIOLET stands next to PURPLE. 
ORANGE enters. She represents self improve- 
ment. ) 

10. ORANGE speaks: 

Orange is a tulip, a blossom of love, 
And a fruit that spells health, a food to employ; 
It reaches for sunlight, and beauty, and freedom, 
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And blends in our children— our sunbeams of 
joy! 

1]. Music... “The Spacious Firmament,” 
Haydn. (ORANGE takes position by RED. 
BLUE enters. Blue represents ideals, with eyes 
on higher things.) 

12. BLUE speaks: 

Home is where ideals are born, the bluebells of 
life; 

Where eyes are lifted to the deep beyond; 

The backdrop of stars, and white fleecy clouds, 

Where dreams are born and lead us on to higher 
things. 

13. Music . . . “The Golden Sunlight, O 
Sole Mio,” Capua. (BLUE stands beside VIO- 
LET. YELLOW Yellow represents 
learning . . . knowledge.) 

14. YELLOW speaks: 

Home is a place of learning the daffodils of 
knowledge; 

Of encouraging study, or practising skills; 

And each new knowledge gained, glows by the 
fireside, 

As does the vase of yellow trumpets, or the early 
garden row. 

15. Music .. 


enters. 


. “Finlandia,” Sibelius. (YEL- 
LOW stands by ORANGE. GREEN enters. 
Green represents loyalty—loyalty to self, to 
family, to country, to all homes of the world.) 

16. GREEN speaks: 

Home is the heart of the world, the ‘tie that 
binds; 

The center of the rainbow, the background of 
all living; 

The forests, the ferns, the foliage of every 
flower; 

encircled the earth, 
home. 

17. Music ... “Beautiful Dreamer,” Foster. 
(GREEN takes the center and closes the rainbow 
half-circlee HOUSE enters from left, SELF 
enters from right and take positions, seated on 
the floor, front. Then two from each side enter 
and stand, facing front, only a short distance 
from the end of rainbow. They are all labeled 
on sashes, COMMUNITY. With HOME seated 
on a level higher than the others, the rainbow 
in a half circle in front of her, and the Com- 
munity girls each side, House and Self, on 
lower level far front—now the music changes 
to a lively old American Dance—) 

18. Music ... “Skip To My Lou.” (Six 


Green with roots in the 
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dancers, labeled CHILDREN, run in and do a 
lively folk dance—one suited to the age of 
group. If young, the reel, or if older ones, 
representing children, they may do a square 
dance. If very young, use the music of “Looby- 

Lou,” or “Greeting.” They exit, running out 

after the dance.) 

19. Music... “Believe Me If All Those En- 
dearing Young Charms.” (Here the candle 
light pageantry takes place. HOME has lighted 
her candle. RED and PURPLE leave their 
places, light their candles at Home’s torch, in 
turn, and return to position. ORANGE and 
VIOLET do likewise. Then BLUE and YEL- 
LOW, light their own candles, but instead of 
returning, they proceed to opposite sides and 
light candles for COMMUNITY and SELF, and 
COMMUNITY and HOUSE, respectively, then 
return to their places in the rainbow. GREEN 
lights her candle at HOME’S torch, walks around 
the entire circle and returns to her place in the 
rainbow.) 

20. Music ceases or is played very softly, 
as the children who danced, return and seat 
themselves on the floor in front of the rainbow. 

21. All repeat, as a Verse Choir, the HOME 
CREED. We pledge: 

To maintain the highest ideals of home-life, 
To count children the most important crop; 
To so mother them that their bodies 

May be sound, 

Their minds clear, 

Their spirits happy, 

And their characters 
place service above comfort; 

To let loyalty to high purpose 

Silence discordant note; 

To let neighborliness supplant hatred; 

To be discouraged, never! 


generous. 


lose self in generous enthusiasm; 

To extend to the less fortunate 

A helping hand; 

To believe one’s community 

May become the best of communities; 

Tq co-operate with others 

For the common ends 

Of a more abundant home 

And community life. 

22. All sing one verse of “Home Sweet 
Home.” Curtain, or in absence of curtain, all 
extinguish candles and mingle with audience. 


Music: Suggestive only. Numbers mentioned are in 
Favorite Songs and Songs We Sing. Hall and McCreary. 
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Activities are real implements or tools of the education process and provide 
students the experience of planning, executing, and evaluating. 


A Philosophy for Activities 


HE MODERN AMERICAN SCHOOL, envi- 
T sioned as a social environment in a democ- 

racy, can be an effective cultural instrument 
only as it allows pupils a real measure of self- 
determination. Whether we are considering the 
all-important question of direct pupil participa- 
tion in school administration or the specific area 
of student-governed organizations, this basic 
tenet provides an unfailing clue to future edu- 
It is perhaps fitting to 
redefine and reemphasize this guiding principle 


cational improvement. 


of our philosophy in the interest of achieving the 
deepest possible insights to further progress in 
effective education. 

We need constantly to remind ourselves that 
it is not enough merely to give lip service to a 
nebulous ideal of pupil participation. Stemming 
from the important central concept of pupil “self- 
determination” are a number of practical corol- 
lary principles which can not only function as 
guides to planning and policy-making but which 
can be implemented practically and vitally in 
the school The more important of 
these subsidiary principles certainly deserve re- 


program. 


newed attention as we affirm the pre-eminence of 
activities in the educative process. 

1. Pupils must have real jurisdiction and 
real responsibility; they must not simply play 
at grown-up problems. No area of greater vul- 
nerability exists in modern educational practice 
than that involved in the ludicrous picture of 
well-meaning teachers carrying on a puppet-like 
pretense of pupil autonomy. Such pretentious- 
ness is, of course, most noticeable to the pupils 
themselves and. in final essence, undoubtedly 
instills in them a dangerous habituation to dis- 
honesty in human relationships. It should be 
remembered that it is just this kind of creeping 
dishonesty which permeates the current. totali- 
tarian pattern of education and which seeks and 
apparently attains a placid self-deception on the 
part of its constituents. The participation of 
pupils can no longer be regarded simply as a 
tolerant gesture, and we can no longer be content 
to carry on pseudo-participation as a deceptive 
half-measure. The time has come when this issue 
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must be faced squarely and unequivocally. Pu- 
pils can and must be given realistic and progres- 
sive opportunities for trial-and-error experience 
in directing their own affairs. 

2. The only valid limits to pupil sovereignty 
are the limits of experience and understanding. 
The ubiquitous advice and counsel of elders must 
become intelligent and objective guidance rather 
than arbitrary direction or domination. We need 
to analyze continuously for basic differences be- 
tween youth and age. We must accept the ten- 
tativeness and immaturity of youthful efforts at 
self-guidance per se and be especially careful 
about invoking adult standards and literal com- 
parisons with “how grown-ups do things.” The 
unconscious idealism which causes many teachers 
to reject pupil participation is undoubtedly 
based on an older naive belief that only adults 
are capable of self-management. Surely such a 
belief ignores the currently glaring incompetence 
of our adult world to arrive at lasting solutions 
to its problems. Perhaps our thinking requires 
an exact reversal at this point. We must expect 
and cultivate greater rather than lesser capabil- 
ities in our youth and thus avoid the peril of 
allowing further generations to grow up into a 
limited and deferred experience in the all-im- 
portant skills of self-government. 

3. The maximum number of pupils need the 
maximum opportunity in planning, executing, 
and evaluating. Probably our greatest challenge 
lies in the area of “passing around” leadership, 
of achieving wider and wider participation in the 
responsible tasks which stimulate initiative and 
increase social competence. For some, the 
answer lies in continually increasing and expand- 
ing organizations or in extending and rotating 
leadership functions. For others, the newer 
group techniques seem to provide a flexible in- 
class-or-out medium for continued emphasis up- 
on democratic skills. It is becoming evident that 
our most important criterion of participation is 
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its breadth or all-inclusiveness. It is not enough 
simply to train “leaders” and “followers.” We 
must make responsible participants of all pupils 
if they are to live richly in a democratic society. 

4. School-sponsored activities should have 
the flavor of life rather than the flavor of school. 
While this principle is almost a platitude to the 
modern educator, it still pleads for recognition 
in our all-too-traditional approach to pupil ac- 
tivities. Growing modern emphasis upon school- 
community projects and upon attacking the real 
problems of young people lends weight to the 
oft repeated dictum that students “must not sim- 
ply play at life but actually live it.” We speak 
blandly of bridging the gap between school and 
community but all too often ignore the custom- 
bound artificiality of our actual practices. Criti- 
cal consciousness demands that we shake off 


many of our traditional plans and programs and 
build new activities upon the down-to-earth real- 
ity of current needs and local situations. 

5. Activities are the only actual implements 
or tools of the education process. This final prin- 
ciple is perhaps the central postulate in a modern 
psychology of education. To become strikingly 
aware of the importance of pupil activities we 
need only to remind ourselves that these are the 
very grist of the schooling process. We educate 
effectively in the measure that we direct students 
in actually doing for themselves the vital and 
purposeful tasks of life in our society. Only the 
challenging first-hand experience of active par- 
ticipation brings growth and _self-realization. 
Not only is there no better way; it is becoming 
increasingly self-evident that there is no other 
way of truly educating our young people. 


Students in the schools really expect their teachers to have a wealth of material 
and knowledge at their immediate command. 


Edueation for the Auxiliary Functions 


of the Teacher 
N UNDERGRADUATE COURSE which is 


designed to prepare students for carrying 

on “The Auxiliary Functions of the Teach- 
er” is now an integral part of the program in 
the School of Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh. All students who choose secondary 
education curricula are required to include this 
course in their schedules. Although the various 
sections of the course are taught by different 
members of the faculty giving somewhat dif- 
ferent emphases to the topics included, the fol- 
lowing description indicates the content and 
method employed by the writer, and is consid- 
ered to be fairly illustrative of the work in 
this area of instruction. 

The students are aware from their own high 
school experiences that teachers do function in 
many educational situations other than regular 
classroom instruction. They are urged to con- 
sider the auxiliary functions as important and 
worthy of special consideration in their teacher 
education. The following major topics represent 
the framework of the course. 


I. Guidance of All Pupils 
Il. Extra-class Activity Sponsorship 
III. Administrative Duties 
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IV. Home and Parental Relationships 
V. Co-operation with Other Educational 
Agencies 
VI. Promotion of Pupil Health 
VII. Participation in Community Life 
VIII. Professional Development of the 
Teacher 
Readings in a text are supplemented by sug- 
gested readings in reference books and periodi- 
cal literature. Experiences of the instructor and 
the students are shared in extended classroom 
discussions of the various topics. In some in- 
stances, student panels present the results of 
special study as a further background for class 
This is especially useful in the 
consideration of the various extra-class activities. 
A very important feature of the course which 
also adds practical material to the classroom 
discussions is the series of related observations. 
Each student is required to devote about twenty 
hours to school visitations, observing the actual 
performance of auxiliary functions by experi- 


discussions. 
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enced teachers. The work of community agen- 
Some 
group visits are arranged, but most of the obser- 
vation is done by individual students or pairs 


of students. An observation of a home room 


cies related to education is also observed. 


session, attendance at an assembly, a visit to a 
student council meeting, and conferences with 
sponsors of school publications, plays, or ath- 
letic events are included in a typical schedule of 
observations. In the community, the Juvenile 
Court, the museums, a Boys’ Club, and a settle- 
ment house might be among the places visited. 


The course opens with a study of the guid- 
ance function in secondary education. The need 
for making an adequate program of guidance 
available to all pupils is considered. Emphasis 
is placed upon the opportunities which home 
rooms offer in this phase of education, but the 
possibilities of guidance in class and extra-class 
activities are also stressed. The organization of 
a school for the purpose of achieving a good 
program of guidance is examined in the light of 
the function which each teacher should perform 
in the operation of the program. 


Each student is asked to make a special study 
of the one extra-class activity in which he is most 
likely to be engaged as a teacher-sponsor. Shar- 
ing the results of this study with other members 


of the class tends to make the prospective spon- 


sors alert to the contributions of each of the 
activities, and tolerant in the problems involving 
co-operation of the entire school staff. 


A study of the administrative functions of 
the teacher not only gives the student some in- 
formation about his duty in this work, but also 
makes him more understanding of administrative 
regulations in general. It is shown that democ- 
racy in school organization and administration 
usually proceeds to a higher level when teachers 
are able to share the problems of the principal 
and superintendent. Individual work as well as 
faculty committee activity is considered in the 
development of this subject. 


The joint responsibilities of the teacher and 
the parent are analyzed in the study of the topic 
concerning home and parental relationships. 
Home visitations by the teacher and school calls 
by the parent are indicated as essential in a 
functional community education. 
The work of the parent-teacher association is 


program of 
viewed as a means of co-operation in seeking 
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educational goals, and the lead which teachers 
should take in these activities as part of their 
professional obligation is emphasized. 


Co-operation with other educational agencies 
such as the public library, the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts, the museums, and the settlement 
houses is considered in one phase of the course. 
The educational forces of the radio, television, 
movies, and publications are also weighed. The 
prospective teacher makes a special study of one 
agency and shares his findings with other class 
members. 


The relationship of the school nurse, physi- 
cian, and dentist to the family physician and 
dentist is outlined in the study of the health 
services of the school. The role of the teacher 
as a guardian of the pupil’s health is shown to 
include daily observation of abnormal conditions 
relative to possible health difficulties. A respon- 
sibility for maintaining his own good health is 
also placed upon the teacher-to-be. 


The community school concept is related to 
teacher participation in community life. These 
prospective teachers are made aware of the 
benefits to be derived from active membership 
in civic and service clubs, as well as in social 
and religious greups, and by participation in 
other community projects. The relationship of 
this type of experience to the vitalization of 
classroom work is explained and illustrated by 
giving examples of teachers who have achieved 
success in their pursuit of a real identification 
with community life. 

The in-service growth of the teacher is dis- 
cussed as the professional development of the 
teacher is considered. The various techniques 
for fostering growth are described and exam- 
ples of related observations are given. The em- 
phasis. however, is upon the cultivation of the 
enthusiasm of the young teacher for a_profes- 
sional life which is characterized by professional 
growth over the entire span of service. 


Student reaction in the evaluation of this 
course has tended to confirm our belief that it 
makes a worthwhile and essential contribution 
to the preparation of a secondary school teacher. 
We sincerely hope that many high school boys 
and girls will be given better opportunities for 
development through the auxiliary functions per- 
formed by teachers who have had this experi- 
ence as part of their teacher education. 
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Formal and informal debating offer opportunity for students to acquire much 
practical knowledge and develop poise and personality. 


“Should We Form a Federal World 
Government of All Nations?” 


NE OF THE THREE POSSIBLE SELEC- 
TIONS for the final wording of this year’s 
debate question is “RESOLVED: That the 

United States should take the initiative in form- 
ing a Federal Union of all Nations.” When the 
final selection of the debate question is made in 
December, this specific wording will be one that 
will be given consideration. It differs from the 
proposal discussed last month which called for 
the establishment of a federal union of the North 
Atlantic Pact Nations. It is radically different 
from the proposal that will be discussed next 
month that the United States should withdraw 
from the United Nations. 


This year, for the first time, the high school 
debate season has been divided into two sections. 
During the first semester, the debaters will dis- 
cuss different topics of the general question of 
“What form of international organization should 
the United States support? Following this initial 
period of study and experimentation the final 
subject will be selected. 


Before the debater can attempt to discuss any 
debate question he should have a clear under- 
standing of the meaning of the terms of the 
question. In order to give the debater a proper 
start toward the preparation of his initial debates 
we will present an explanation of the meaning of 
the terms of this debate topic. 


RESOLVED: That the United States should 
take the initiative in forming a Federal Union 
of all nations. 


“THE UNITED STATES”: By the term 
“the United States” we mean the government of 
our country as represented by our legally elected 
officials. Under the Constitution of the United 
States the right to negotiate treaties and to ratify 
such treaties is vested in the President who must 
submit such treaties to the Senate for final ratifi- 
cation. 


In debating this particular phase of the 
general debate topic. we feel that the question 
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places the responsibility for trying to create this 
federal union of all nations upon the government 
of the United States. Of course other nations 
might help to get the plan started, but the initia- 
tive must come from our government. The af- 
firmative must that the United States 
should take the lead in forming a federal union 
of all nations. 


prove 


“SHOULD”: ‘This term “should” implies 
that the affirmative team must show that the ac- 
tion of the United States in initiating the plan to 
form a federal union of all nations is either de- 
sirable or necessary or both. The affirmative 
does not have to prove that this federal union 
of all nations will be formed. 


“TAKE THE INITIATIVE”: This 
“take the initiative” means that the United States 
is to be the first mover in this action which will 
eventually cause the formation of a federal union 
of all nations. Net only is the United States to be 
the nation that originates the move, but in addi- 
tion, our government is to push the plan until it 
is adopted. 


“IN FORMING”: The term “in forming” 
means the creation and the construction of the 
federal union of all nations. This indicates that 
the United States will not only attempt to create 
this union, but will also have the leading part in 


term 


the direction of the type of government that will 
be established. 


“4A FEDERAL UNION”: By the term “a 
federal union” we mean the same type of gov- 
ernmental organization that we have in the 
United States. The powers of a federal union of 
all nations would probably not be as great as 
those given to the government of the United 
States by the Constitution. We feel certain that 
the independent nations of the world would not 
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be willing to grant such great power to any fed- 
eral union that might be created. The nations are 
too suspicious of each other to give up any im- 
portant powers. 


“OF ALL NATIONS”: The term “of all na- 
tions” implies that this is to be a federal world 
government. It would include such nations as 
Russia, China, Poland, and all of the remaining 
nations that are now under the influence of Rus- 
sia. It would also include all of the democracies 
of the world. Under the wording of the question 
not one nation could be excluded from the federal 
union of all nations. 


It cannot be implied that this federal union 
of all nations will be a democracy. Since Russia 
must be a member, according to the wording of 
the question, it is doubtful if that nation would 
agree to a democratic system of government. 
It is also doubtful if the United States would 
agree to the formation of a world government 
that did not have democracy as its basis. 


In this section we will include a number of 
the more important arguments in favor of hav- 
ing the United States take the lead in forming a 
federal world government of all nations. The 
arguments will be italicized and a discussion of 
these arguments will follow immediately. 


Our two attempts at international co-opera- 
tion, the League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions, have failed to maintain world peace. When 
the people of the United States set out to find the 
type of international organization that they will 
support, they should establish some goal that they 
wish to attain by this new international organiza- 
tion. We feel that the goal that we all wish to 
establish is some system of establishing and 
maintaining world peace. 


It should be remembered that the establish- 
ment of world peace was the purpose of forming 
both the League ‘of Nations and the United Na- 
tions. It was hoped by the proponents of both 
of these plans that world peace would become a 
reality. We now know that world peace did not 
result from either organization. We also know 


that these two leagues never did have the proper 
organization to enforce and maintain world 
peace. They did not have an army and could not 
force member nations to abide by the decisions 
of the majority of the membership. This is the 
point where these two leagues failed. 
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The only way we can hope to enforce world 
peace is through the establishment of a world 
government that will have the power to enforce 
its decisions upon all member states. 


The only way to have world peace is to estab- 
lish a federal world government that will have all 
the nations of the world as members. With the 
rapid communication that we have in the world 
today the only way that we can hope to maintain 
world peace is to form a world government that 
will have all of the nations of the world as mem- 
bers. Without such a world organization the 
nations of the world cannot be restrained when 
they attempt to take over a neighbor. In fact, 
the United Nations will never have the power 
that is necessary to restrain Russia. 


When we form a federal world which includes 
all nations, there will no longer be any need for 
aggression. This world union would eliminate all 
tariffs and we would have free trade among all 
nations. This would mean that the great reason 
for aggression would be eliminated. Why should 
a nation fight to gain possession of something 
that it can have without a fight. The economic 
rivalries that exist today would be eliminated. 
The only way really to establish world peace is 
to form a federal union of all nations, and allow 
this world government to have a strong enough 
police force to put down any uprising that might 
develop in any section of the world. 


The establishment of a world government 
would eliminate the evils that will come with the 
establishment of a federal union of the nations 
of the North Atlantic Pact. If this proposed un- 
ion of the nations of the North Atlantic Pact is 
consummated it will form one large bloc in the 
world. This powerful nation will have been or- 
ganized for the sole purpose of stopping the 
growing power of Russian Communism. In fact. 
these nations could never be induced to form 
such a union if it were not for their fear of Rus- 
sia. At first it may appear that the formation 
of this union of the North Atlantic nations would 
stop Russia, but more sober reflection will show 
that it would merely be the signal for Russia to 
form a strong competing union of Communist 
states. 


Now what will happen when we get these two 
great blocs of nations organized and facing each 
other? The only result can be that an eventual 
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showdown must come. In the end, this will 
mean war. Since the primary objective of any 
type of international organization that the United 
States may support is the elimination of war we 
can see that this formation of a union of the 
North Atlantic Pact nations will not attain the 
desired objective. 


When we take a sane view of all of the pos- 
sible solutions to this problem of recurring wars 
we can see that a federal government is the only 
solution that will actually stop wars. That is 
why we of the affirmative are so much in favor 
of a federal world government. 


The establishment of a federal union of all 
nations will be beneficial to the United States 
because it will be cheaper than any other pro- 
posal. Although many people feel that the re- 
sources of the United States are inexhaustible, it 
must be remembered that we cannot continue to 
spend as we have been doing in the past and 
still remain solvent. When we combine the total 
amount of debt of the people of the United States 
today, we find that our total debt amounts to 
511 billions and our total wealth is 968 billions. 
This means that we have debts that equal 52 
per cent of our national wealth. Such a condition 
cannot be allowed to get any worse if we are to 
remain solvent. 


The formation of a federal union of all na- 
tions would aid the United States materially to 
reduce her expenditures for arms and muni- 
tions. To be sure we would have to pay our 
share of the cost of maintaining the world gov- 
ernment, but this would be small when compared 
to the cost of developing and maintaining a mili- 
tary force strong enough to give us protection 
against the Communist nations of the world. 


Negative Arguments 


It must be remembered that we have many 
arguments that oppose this proposal that the 
United States should take the lead in forming 
a federal union including all nations. Some of 
the more important arguments against the pro- 
posal of the affirmative are given below. 


The proposed federal union of all nations 
could not be formed upon the principles of de- 
mocracy. One of the first principles that the 
people of the United States would demand if we 
establish a federal union of all nations is that 
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the new world organization be based upon the 
principles of representative democracy. We 
would not allow our nation to join any world 
group that does not include these basic prin- 
ciples in its constitution. This is the first point 
where the affirmative proposal will fail to be 
adopted by the nations of the world. They will 
not join the union because they will not be able 
to agree to the way in which this world govern- 
ment would be formed. 


One of our first problems would come over 
representation in the world Congress. Would 
China, with her millions of illiterate people, be 
allowed to have two and a half times as many 
representatives as the United States? Represen- 
tation upon the basis of population would give 
China an advantage of about two and a half to 
one over us. Let us suppose that each nation is 
given one representative for each five million 
people. The United States would have 30 repre- 
sentatives and the nations under the influence of 
Russia would have 160 representatives. Cer- 
tainly the people of the United States would 
never join such a world government. 


A more basic problem is the zeal of the Com- 
munists to spread their ideas of Communism 
throughout the world. They would never join in 
a world government that is based upon democ- 
racy. We would never join a world government 
that is based upon Communism or that does not 
have adequate safeguards against the possibility 
of the Communists taking over the government. 
It is easy to see that the two major forces in the 
world could never get together to form a federal 
world government. 


A federal union composed oj all nations will 
not work because we cannot have a nation with 
too great extremes between the very rich and the 
very poor. If the proposed federal world govern- 
ment is formed we would have a situation in 
which the people of the United States and the 
nations of Western Europe are relatively well 
off, and other sections of the world in which the 
people are extremely poor. These inequalities 
among the people who make up this world gov- 
ernment would be too great to foster the best of 
relations among the people. Sooner or later the 
poor people would turn to a radical form of 
government such as socialism or Communism in 
an effort to divide the wealth. 
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Regardless of how we view the matter, we 
can see that the people in the have not areas 
would be looking for an opportunity to secure 
some of the wealth of the United States. In the 
end we would be paying the bills for relief and 
welfare work in all sections of the world. If 
we fail to pay these bills, the world government 
would shift to some radical form and take away 
our wealth through taxation. 


If a federal union of all nations is formed the 
United States will be called upon to pay the cost 
of the government. It seems to be axiomatic that 
every time the United States joins any world 
organization, that the other members are willing 
to allow us to pay the cost of the project. In 
the United Nations the United States pays about 
35 per cent of the total cost. We have only 6 
per cent of the world’s population so this per- 
centage seems to be a little high. We feel that 
when it comes to financing world organizations 
that the United States is the prize sucker. 


If this world government is formed it would 
still be the United States that would pay the 
major portion of the expense. The American 
taxpayer would have to pay a larger and larger 
share of the total cost of this world organization 
and sooner or later the people in this country 
would reach the verge of bankruptcy. We feel 
that the cost of joining this federal union of all 
nations would be too great for the United States. 
The evils of becoming a member would greatly 
outweigh any benefits that might come. 


Sample Dilemma 


In order to present an example of an effec- 
tive device in debate strategy that can be used 
by debaters in discussing this specific debate 
topic, we are presenting a sample dilemma. A 
dilemma is a method of strategy that may be 
used successfully by either side in a debate. The 
initial step in the presentation of a dilemma is to 
direct a question to the members of the opposing 
team. This question should be carefully worded 
so that no matter which one of the two apparent 
answers to the question are given this statement 
will be embarrassing to the debater who gives 
the answer. It is usually considered to be good 


debating for the side asking the question to sug- 


gest several possible answers to the question and 
then point out the alternatives remaining with 
their opponents in making an answer to the 
dilemma. 
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A sample dilemma is given below: 


QUESTION: Do the members of the oppo- 
sition believe that a federal union of all nations 
of the world will be able to maintain world peace 
in the present day world with its many threats 
of war? 


IF THEY ANSWER YES! The members of 
the opposition are willing to admit that they 
believe that the formation of a federal union of 
all nations will keep the peace even in the present 
day world that has so many threats of war. 
When they make such a statement, they are prac- 
tically admitting that it would be wise to adopt 
the plan that we are proposing of a federal union. 
When our opponents make such a concession, 
they are virtually surrendering in this debate, 
since we are really trying to find a system that 
will outlaw war as an instrument of international 
policy. 


Since our opponents have conceded our main 
contention, we cannot see any reason why we 
should continue this contest. We are both trying 
to find the best method of attaining a world with- 
out war. Our opponents will admit that our plan 
will work and so they are admitting that we have 
the right to the decision in this debate contest. 


IF THEY ANSWER NO! The members of 
the opposition have stated that they do not be- 
lieve that the formation of a federal union of all 
nations will maintain world peace. When they 
make such a statement they are taking a fatalistic 
attitude toward the ability of the people of all 
nations to stop war. If their reasoning is correct, 
then we have nothing to look forward to except 
a series of wars in which the nations will even- 
tually destroy civilization. 


When the debaters of the opposition take such 
an attitude they are also assuming the burden of 
proof in this debate. Since they will not accept 
the formation of a federal union of all nations as 
the best method of maintaining world peace, they 
must present and defend a better plan for solving 
the problem of recurring wars. They must prove 
their method is superior to our proposal of a 
federal union of all of the nations of the earth. 


Editor’s Note: This is the second article on the current 
high school debate question, in a series of three. The third 
and final article will be presented in the November issue of 
School Activities. 
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An analysis of the organization and activities of high school student councils 
reveals valuable information and suggested practices. 


Evaluating Student Council Procedures 


URING THE PAST YEAR, 1951-52, the 
writer made a study of selected principles 
of high school student councils’ organization 

and activities. A checklist of principles designed 
to increase the effectiveness of and to clarify the 
extent of activity of the student council was sub- 
mitted to a selected jury for their opinion. 

The jury was composed of thirty-five edu- 
cators and sponsors familiar with student coun- 
cil work and forty-seven presidents of high 
school student councils. A checklist of prac- 
tices, using the same principles reworded to 
obtain answers according to practices, was stb- 
mitted to 1200 public high schools throughout 
the country. A total of 750 (62.5 per cent) 
usable replies were received. This article is a 
summary of the findings and some of the im- 
plications of the study. 

The theory and practice were generally in 
accord in the area of organization. While the 
adult jury believed that being a bona-fide mem- 
ber of the school was the only necessary quali- 
fication for membership in the student council, 
the student jury believed that the qualifications 
should be higher. The practices in the schools 
were almost equally divided: 32.5 per cent of 
the schools reported council members need be 
only a school member, not under suspension or 
expulsion; 32.6 per cent required passing three 
or more of the subjects a student is enrolled in; 
and 31.6 per cent required a certain average of 
marks in the subjects. Re-election to a council 
office should be and is allowed. 

Pupils should be and are allowed to hold 
more than one office. The implications are: 
(1) that passing the subjects or attaining cer- 
tain marks in the subjects are not valid criteria 
of a pupil's ability to fulfill his position on the 
council; (2) that qualifications which are perti- 
nent to the job to be done in the various council 
positions need to be set up; (3) that re-election 
to and holding more than one office is acceptable 
but should be discouraged in order to spread 
participation to more students and prevent over- 
burdening the few. 

The jury generally believed that provisions 
should be made for the removal of grossly in- 
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The 
procedures for removing a council member in 
the schools which reported having provisions are 
rather arbitrary and not based on democratic 
processes; in many schools a vote by the coun- 
cil without consulting with the member’s con- 
stituency is sufficient to remove an inept mem- 
ber. The principal or faculty of some schools 
can remove an elected member. Irregular at- 
tendance and failure in academic subjecis were 
the major causes of removal. 


efficient or inept members of the council. 


Encouragement 
and special attention should be given the inept 
member so that he might learn to fulfill his 
office, but if removal is necessary then the pro- 
cedure should be in accord with the democratic 
processes of initiative, referendum, and recall. 
Failure in academic subjects should not be con- 
sidered an ineptness for council work. 

The various aspects of the exercise of the 
administrative veto power were in confusion in 
theory and practice. There were some areas of 
council activity over which the council may 
exercise control without fear of veto by the 
principal or sponsor; also, there were some areas 
in which the council shares responsibility or has 
no voice whatever. 

There is great necessity for the school ad- 
ministrations and their councils to work out the 
extent of council authority in all areas of coun- 
cil activity. Definite statements should be made 
regarding the limits of the council’s responsibil- 
These statements should be incorporated 
into the constitution of the council or student 
organization so that there is clear understanding 
by all concerned, faculty and students, of the 
council’s scope of authority. 

Some of the areas over which the council 
reported complete control, and to which 79 
per cent of the jury was favorable, were as fol- 
lows: chartering clubs in the pupil activity pro- 
gram, assemblies, traffic in the halls and lunch 
The councils shared responsibility with 


ities. 


rooms. 
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the faculty in public relations and parking on or 
These areas of shared 
responsibility were agreed to by 80 per cent of 
the jury. The councils reported no voice what- 
faculty selection, holidays, required 
school attendance, and the program of studies; 


near school grounds. 


ever In 


75.5 per cent of the jury agreed to this principle 
of the councils having no voice whatever in 
these areas. 

The jury agreed that guidance is an area in 
which the council should have a much more 
active role. The council’s participation in dis- 
ciplinary matters should be largely morale build- 
ing and orientation pointed toward prevention 
rather than activities of correction. The student 
jurors reported that the council should have 
nothing to do with the administrative aspects of 
The adult jurors dis- 
agreed with the principle of administering dis- 
cipline through a student court; the student ju- 
rors were about equally divided; and only 11 


disciplinary activities. 


per cent of the schools reported a student court. 
The implication resulting from the findings is 
that high school students need not administer 
medicine for the atonement. of their peers’ ini- 
quities; the “ounce of prevention” can be given 
in pleasant and effective dosages. 

induction of new students 
was an area of council activity agreed to by the 


Orientation and 
jury. Some councils were quite active; other 
councils were hardly being used by their schools 
in this area which is so important to students. 
Much more use of the council can be made in 
the orientation and induction of new students. 

The jury was not too well in agreement that 
the council should make provision to help in 
the orientation and induction of new teachers. 
Nor was much council activity in this area re- 
ported by the schools. Acquainting the teachers 
with the activities, traditions, and special events 
was the most frequently reported activity—and 
only eighty-one schools reported it. 

The council’s activity in the improvement of 
study habits was another area in which the jury 
There was some activity reported 
by the schools: 10 per cent reported that their 


was divided. 


councils administer honor study halls; approxi- 
mately 8 per cent operate “how to study” groups: 
and 13 per cent of the councils were active in 
publicizing the importance and use of the li- 
brary. Much more thought should be given to 
the council's relationship to these activities if the 
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schools are to help increase the ability of self- 
direction of their students. 

The council’s assistance in guidance services 
was generally agreed to by the jury. The prep- 
aration of pamphlets on activities of the school 
was the most frequently marked activity. Forty- 
one per cent of the schools reported the practice. 
Nine per cent reported that their councils main- 
tained a roster of members who are capable of 
discussing in various classes the phases of guid- 
ance which are pertinent to school success. 
While 60 per cent of the jury agreed that the 
council should assist in the guidance services of 
organizing, promoting, and serving on Business- 
Industry-Education or similar career committees, 
barely 10 per cent of the schools reported such 
activity. Either the schools are not arranging 
these guidance activities or are overlooking an 
activity of the council which can be very effec- 
tive. If the council is truly the policy-making 
and co-ordinating agency of pupil activities then 
it should be considered as an organ through 
which the ultimate in guidance——self-direction— 
can be fostered. 

There was an inclination on the part of the 
jury to agree that the council should assist in 
administering the non-paying jobs of the school. 
Although it is “not a primary function” of the 
council it might be done “with faculty help and 
co-operation.” Very few schools reported the 
practice. If the council is to assist, the respon- 
sibilities should be clearly defined; otherwise 
complications may arise. 


The theory and practice of the student coun- 
cil’s representation on the school curriculum 


planning committee were widely separated. 
While approximately 86 per cent of the jury 
believed that there should be a council repre- 
sentative on the school curriculum-planning 
committee at least in an advisory capacity for 
the students’ point of view, approximately 85 
per cent of the schools did not have council 
members acting in a_ representative capacity. 
The 14.5 per cent of the schools which have 
such representation allowed the students to sug- 
gest new courses more than any other type of 
activity. The more frequently suggested courses 
reported were driver training, safety, gas and 
electric motors, and consumer education. 
Admittedly, membership in the council does 
not guarantee that the “best brains” of the school 
will be on the curriculum-planning committee. 
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The student representative can report to and 
from the council. The council, as the major 
agency of student expression, should be the con- 
tact group from which the student representative 
gets his information to present to the curriculum- 
planning committee and through which curricu- 
lum plans are disseminated to the student body. 
A student representative on the curriculum- 
planning committee will enable the student body 
to make suggestions that will increase with the 
students’ experience, and pupil-teacher planning 
on the classroom level will be enhanced. Confi- 
dence in youth will aid the faculty in its search 
for student members who are capable of serving 
as student representatives. 


The jury believed that the faculty should 
refer more to council activities when the topic 
in the class is similar to the activity of the 
council. This technique has two-fold value; 
(1) it helps make the students aware of the 
council’s organization and activities, and (2) it 
presents an illustration of the information within 
the realm of the students’ experiences. The re- 
sponding schools (16.5 per cent) reported little 
activity in this area. The practice of referring 
in classes to council activities would not require 
It would require 


any changes in schoo} policy. 
more interest in the council on the part of the 
faculty, and for that reason, may not become a 
general practice. 


Some topics which could use council or- 
ganization and activities as illustration are: 
English classes, parliamentary procedures, and 
oral and written reporting; Social Studies, struc- 
ture of governmental bodies, election procedures, 
initiative, referendum, and recall; Mathematics 
or Accounting, control and administration of the 
pupil activity finance system, and many other 
topics if teachers are alert to the possibilities. 

According to theory, the council should not, 
and does not, according to practice, control the 
funds of the various activities, but should ap- 
prove only the projects for fund-raising which 
are acceptable to the best principles of education. 

There was confusion about the methods of 
apportioning pupil activity funds. Whereas 
both sections of the jury agreed that a per 
capita basis and a percentage basis were poor 
methods of apportioning money, the adult sec- 
tion believed the apportionment should be on 
the basis of need according to proposed pro- 
grams; the student section was divided on the 
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question. The practice in the schools was to 
have the funds go directly to the activity spon- 
soring the fund-raising project. 

The projects used for fund-raising are many 
and varied. The four most common methods in 
their order of frequency were entertainments 
(plays, etc., after school hours), candy and soft 
drink concessions at sports events, sports events, 
and dances. The mean number of money-raising 
drives in the schools was seven. 

The use of an activity ticket or booklet had 
no influence on the number of drives in the 
schools responding to this study. Although the 
jury did not believe that the student council 
should control all pupil activity funds, there are 
many opportunities for learning in the area of 
activity finance. Through a system of requisi- 
tions and receipts, the students can learn sound 
business procedures, budgeting, and accounting 
methods. The council need not handle the actual 
money but would set up the system, conduct 
audits, and authorize drafts for money from the 
school treasurer. The council should approve 
the fund-raising activities of the various organ- 
izations; those approved activities which are ac- 
ceptable to the best principles of education. To 
be specific, bingo games, carnivals in which 
games and wheels of chance are used, beauty 
contests or queen elections, the winners of 
which are determined by the most number of 
votes sold in their names, would not be approved. 
The elimination of these questionable methods 
of raising money would cause a reduction in the 
sources of revenue. 

In order to keep some activities in operation 
financial support from another source would be 
necessary. This source could be a general fund. 
Activities would present a budget based on an 
estimate of their proposed programs. The money 
in the general fund would come from an all- 
inclusive activity ticket. Such a ticket would 
provide a fairly definite estimate of expected 
revenue. Being all-inclusive, the ticket should 
reduce the total yearly cost of all activities to 
the participant, and the number of fund-raising 
drives in the schools. If the cost of an all- 
inclusive ticket seems excessively high, an in- 
stallment purchase plan can be developed. This. 
too, would have many learning potentialities. 

The jury strongly’ believed that the council 
should participate in the public relations pro- 
gram. The jury was favorable to the inclusion 
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of a council member on the school public rela- 
tions committee, to having a council public rela- 
tions committee to clear pupil activity news, and, 
within certain limits, to having a council mem- 
ber on any lay committee organized to study the 
problem of improving the school. 

The schools were generally overlooking this 
important phase of school life as an area of 
council participation. Only 23 per cent of the 
schools reported the practice of including a 
council member on the school public relations 
committee; 14 per cent reported a council public 
relations committee which clears activity news, 
and 26 per cent of the schools reported council 
members serving on community school-improve- 
ment committees. 


Too often, school faculties deliberate on the 
problem, “How can we make our public rela- 
tions program more effective?” The student 
council, as the student co-ordinating group, can 
play a vital role in the public relations program. 
The council committee can co-ordinate the pupil 
activity news. A constant flow of news from the 
activities to the newspapers will help to combat 
the seeming enthusiasm of the newspapers for re- 
porting delinquent activities of high school stu- 
dents. 

A member of the council can be a valuable 
representative of the school on any community 
school-improvement committee. That member 
can be chosen by the council, who, knowing the 
requirement for such a person, will choose their 
most capable member. The primary require- 
ment of the faculty in inviting a student to 
membership on the committee is faith in the 
youth they teach. 

Charity drives are another area in which 
councils can participate. The council can desig- 
nate, promote, and conduct the charity drives. 
If charity drives are to be in school at all, the 
council should conduct them. Just giving to a 
drive promoted and conducted by the faculty 
denies the students the experience of organizing 
and stimulating student body participation. If 
the proper attitude toward charity and service 
is to be developed, then the students should be 
given as much experience as possible. In order 
to reduce the number of drives in a school and to 
avoid conflict or pressure from groups interested 
in certain charities, a united fund drive should 
be conducted. 

The mean number of charity drives con- 
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ducted in the responding schools was four. The 
mean number of fund-raising drives of the pupil 
activities was approximately seven. Eleven 
drives for money from the pupils within the 
span of one school year are too many. Schools 
should re-examine this phase of their programs 
with a view toward the reduction of the number. 
Student councils can do much of the study if 
given the opportunity. 


The jury generally agreed that the council 
should extend its activities to community 
grcups: however, few schools reported the prac- 
tice. The including of student council members 
on community committees probably will require 
an invitation from those committees. On practi- 
cally all committees a member of the school sys- 
tem serves. This member should be alert to op- 
portunities to encourage the group to invite a 
council member to serve. 


There are some community committees on 
which students should be especially effective; 
the community safety council, the community 
recreation committee. and some service clubs. 
Council members, by being members of these 
community groups, can find out first hand the 
attempts of the community to improve local 
situations. In turn, these members can pass on 
to their peers the information and make it an 
integral part of their activities. Other com- 
munity activities in which students do take part 
but could become more active are the following: 
“Get-Out-the-V ote,” UNESCO, promoting school 
bond issues, and “Clean-up, Paint-up” cam- 
paigns. The latter two activities were reported 
more often than the others. 


It seems that the schools do not hesitate to 
call upon the students to participate in “Clean- 
up, Paint-up” campaigns; 38 per cent of the 
schools reported the practice. If the councils 
are capable of community activity in this area, 
they are capable of activity in other areas of 
community life. School administrations should 
be alert to these opportunities. 


Although there was a difference between the 
theory and practices of student councils in many 
areas, the jury and the sponsors generally agreed 
that the activities of the council contribute sub- 
stantially to the selected objectives. The jury 
believed that if the councils were to make maxi- 
mum use of the principles contained in the study, 
a large amount of contribution would be made 
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to all the objectives; understanding the theory of 
democracy, establishing habits of democratic 
action, developing intelligent leadership and ad- 
herence, increasing the ability of self-direction, 
developing personal responsibility and_ social 
co-operation, and increasing respect for author- 
ity, law, and order. 

The sponsors were not too well agreed upon 
the amount of contribution the activities of their 
councils made to the objectives. For example, 
84 per cent of the jurors believed that the activ- 
ities would contribute a large amount toward es- 
tablishing habits of democratic action; whereas 
only 48 per cent of the sponsors believed that 
the present activities of their councils contribute 
a large amount toward the same objective. An- 
other example, 58.5 per cent of the jury believed 
that the activities would contribute a large 
amount toward increasing the ability of self- 
direction; in contrast, only 41 per cent of the 
sponsors believed similarly about increasing the 


ability of self-direction. The first implication is 
that the schools should increase participation in 
activities contained in the study. Secondly, if the 
few activities marked contribute so much, then 
more activities should be incorporated into the 
council’s areas of activity. Thirdly, if, in the 
opinions of the sponsors, the few activities con- 
tribute so much, there is danger of stagnation of 
the council movement through complacency on 
the part of sponsors and student council mem- 
bers. 

Finally, if the use of these principles are so 
valuable to the student council, the activities 
resulting from the use of these principles should 
be extended wherever and whenever possible to 
all students of the school. The administration, 
faculty, sponsors, and council members should 
exhaust every possibility that may present op- 
portunities for a more effective utilization of the 
council to increase the values inherent in the 
pupil activities. 


The so-called newer methods of presentation and organization are ofttimes 
questioned and challenged by certain people or factions. 


The Meeting Will Please Come to Order 


ING CAREER I have seen and done many 

things and dwelt with cabbages and kings, 
but that fearsome cry, “The meeting will please 
come to order,” strikes terror to my heart. I 
have visions of some female member of the 
esteemed and august body of the local citizenry 
grasping a gavel in her none too dainty digits 
and furiously beating a table into splinters. 
Goose pimples rise all over my fair little body 
at the very thought of a Parent-Teacher meet- 
This phobia of mine is really a terrible, 
nerve-racking thing. Let me tell you about it. 


I MY VARIED AND CHECKERED TEACH- 


oO 
ing. 


I was just finishing my first year of teaching 
in the field of the social sciences, which is really 
History to me, and I felt that egotism didn’t en- 
ter into it when I said to myself that I had done 
a pretty good job. So I’m strolling down the 
avenue this particular afternoon enjoying the 
peace and beauty of the day (it is a wonderful 
world, you know) when I see one of the local 
pillars of society coming in at one o'clock on the 
port side. Remembering Rule 16 of Reasons 
A Teacher Is Liked Best, I flash my most win- 
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some smile which shows my dimple, (after five 
lean years of teaching that dimple is now a 
wrinkle) and prepare to pass the time of day 
with her. “My boy, Billy, doesn’t know the 
name of the fourteenth president of the United 
States,” she explodes. The suddenness of her 
attack completely unnerves me, and I’m certain 
if she had been a little more subtle and given 
me time to think of an answer things might 
have been different. The first thing that flashed 
through my mind was, cheer up, sister, neither 
do I, and what’s more, | don’t think it’s impor- 
tant that Billy and I know it anyway, but all I 
could think of then was to stutter a brilliant and 
extremely original rejoinder, “Well, is that a 
fact?” 

Of course I should have told her that Billy 
was gaining more permanent things from his 
studies than knowing the name of the fourteenth 
president of the United States. Billy was learn- 
ing social values such as justice and fair deal- 
ings, truthfulness, recognition of regularly con- 
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stituted authority, and due regard for the rights 
and feelings of others. He was developing 
personal initiative, flexibility of thought and 
conduct, discriminating judgment and choice, 
and co-operativeness. He was going through 
that difficult period in a young man’s develop- 
ment when he is aware that there are two im- 
portant things in life He was 
going through that period when he was aware 
of the fact that the girls of the class jumped out 
of bed each morning and rushed to the mirror 
and said, “Mirror, mirror, on the wall, tell me 
who’s the fairest of them all?” And the mirror 
probably said, “Not yet, but someday.” That 
period when the boys jumped out of bed, flexed 
their muscles, beat their chests, and felt like 
Errol Flynn in the springtime. And Billy was 
a part of this period. And he was meeting it. 
And most important, he was adjusting himself 
to it. 


boys and girls. 


Oh, I could have, and should have, told her 
such wonderful things about her boy, Billy, but 
the fourteenth president stood between us. Fi- 
nally when this paragon of home, church, and 
state slowed down a bit, and her speech was 
faltering. | don’t know whether from righteous 
indignation or lack of breath due to her corpu- 


lence affecting her respiratory system, I had a 
chance to interject a suggestion into her tirade. 
I suggested she visit the classroom some day and 
see for herself all the wonderful things the 
school was doing for her boy, Billy. 


One must remember that then I had just 
returned from four long years with the United 
States Marine Corps and was still trying to 
adjust civilian life to myself, and my wartime 
experiences sometimes reflected in my teaching. 
If I were trying to prove or impress a point | 
would try to personalize it by a “sea story” on 
the theory that the students would be more apt 
to remember it. So this particular day I was 
expounding on my favorite themes, freedom and 
independence, because if we are training free 
men for a free society we must always train them 
to hold their heads high and walk fearlessly 
labyrinthian ways of falsehood 
So I was telling the class in a 


through these 
and prejudice. 
informal way a little story pertaining to 
this problem when the door opened and in came 
Billy’s mother. 1 could tell that either her corset 
was too tight or she was agitated already be- 
cause her more than ample bosom was rising and 


very 
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falling rather rapidly (maybe it was a combina- 
tion of both) but since I was in the middle of 
the story I could see no reason to interrupt the 
class or change my story. I winked. She 
frowned. (An error—too much informality- 
maybe I should have salaamed to her, and then 
turned to the East, Columbia-ward, that mecca 
of enlightenment from whence all good teachers 
come, and bowed three times). I nodded to an 
empty seat in the back of the room. An exas- 
perated gasp as she looked at the seat. (Another 
error—but the students had to sit in those seats 
all day and some of them were as big as she 
was—-bad—she was sitting down and | was 
standing—psychologically bad—I was looking 
down at her—she tried to smile at Billy, but 
Billy was so very interested in a spot on the 
blackboard about three inches above my head 
and he just couldn’t be distracted. Poor Billy 
would catch it tonight.) 


“I had a Polynesian chief who was my friend 
when I was in the islands and I used to go visit 
him whenever I had a chance. Since this par- 
ticular island had been a possession of three 
different nations (Germany, England, and the 
United States) during Singus Sing’s life, I asked 
him how he liked the Germans. ‘Hard workers, 
married native women, lived here, helped us, 
sorry to see them leave. ‘And do you like the 
British?’ I asked. ‘No!’ ‘Why not?’ A pause. 
‘When the Britisher walks,’ he pointed out there 
to the green jungle, ‘he walks like he owns it.’ 
‘Do you like the Americans?’ ‘No!’ ‘Why not?’ 
A longer pause. ‘When the American walks,’ he 
pointed out there to the green jungle, ‘he walks 
like he don’t give a damn who owns it.’” 


But I wasn’t saved by the bell. I found out 
that Billy didn’t come to school to learn language 
like that. (She had never been in the shower 
room with the students.) No wonder Billy didn’t 
know the fourteenth president of the United 
States when they had teachers like me. Now 
when she went to school she learned important 
things. I came very close to asking her if Henry 
Barnard was really a great teacher, but I just 
couldn't utter a word. She was talking too fast. 
All I could do was nod and shake my head. 
Finally it got to the point that | was nodding 
and shaking my head so fast that it must have 
looked like I was suffering from in-co-ordinate 
muscular reactions, chorea, St. Vitus’s dance, 
and a form of epilepsy. It really didn’t make 
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too much difference though, because most of 
what she was saying went in one ear and out 
the other. She would have claimed that was 
because there was nothing between my ears to 
stop her words of wisdom in the first place. 
She finished her tirade, snorted twice, and 
stomped out of the room, all before I could ask 
her one important question. I really wanted to 
know what those important things she had 
learned in school were. But she never told me. 
And I just wasn’t about to go after her and ask 
because at that time I was laboring under the 
delusion that teachers at school would know 
more about the problems in instruction than 
would parents at home. 


So one can see that my initial experiences 
with the local organizations were none too satis- 
factory, but I realize that the primary purpose 
of education is to promote the wholesome de- 
velopment of children and this must be done in 
the community-centered school which will co- 
operate as fully as possible with all local organi- 
zations. Although I fear these organizations 
have occasionally overstepped their boundaries 
and have attempted to run the schools, and in 
spite of the fact that they have occasionally 
seen the needs of only their children to the ex- 
clusion of the interests of all other children of 
the school system, they have usually been guided 
by sound principles and actuated by altruistic 
motives. They have been especially helpful in 
making parents and teachers acquainted, in eli- 
minating difficulties between parents and teach- 
ers, and between teachers and pupils, and in 
stimulating a community sentiment for educa- 
tion. They are eminently worth school encour- 
agement and guidance. They are an excellent 
agency for making the public relations of the 
school a two-way street. 


Thus spoke the textbook at the teacher 
training institute! 


So maybe I hadn't been co-operating with 


the local organizations. Making a firm purpose 
of amendment, I put on my most conservative 
suit and went to the next P.-T.A. meeting. But 
at that meeting I was treated like a moral and 
social leper,“because there in the front row of 
the school auditorium resplendent in black crepe, 
which was meant to enhance but only enlarged, 
was Billy’s mother. The front section of the 
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auditorium belonged to Billy’s mother’s group, 
the three R’s faction of the P.-T.A.. and they 
obviously were enjoying themselves. They were 
all talking at the same time and apparently it 
didn’t matter what they were saying just as long 
as they were talking. Billy’s mother saw me just 
then, and she said something which I couldn’t 
hear. It must have been a choice remark, be- 
cause immediately all the three R’s were silent. 
The heads of the three R’s turned and they 
stared at me as if 1 were an oddity instead of 
a teacher. I fear my smile was rather weak, 
but it really didn’t matter, for none of the three 
R’s bothered to smile back. They just stared. 
1 decided I didn’t want to sit with that group. 


To the right and a little behind the three R’s 
was the American Legion, Father's Club, Ath- 
letic Committee, and Grandstand Quarterback 
faction. The Post Adjutant was talking and he 
was probably telling the group how he person- 
ally was going to look into the textbooks of the 
school system to see that they were 100% Ameri- 
can. After all, he had just taken the slot ma- 
chines and poker tables out of the Legion rooms 
and now he had time to concentrate on the mat- 
ter of the textbooks. The banker had a sheaf of 
papers in his hand, probably all the real estate 
(bank-owned real estate, that is) available as 
possible sites for the new elementary school 
building. The star athlete of twenty years ago 
had pulled his belt up a notch so that his chest 
now resembled a big pillow tied in the middle 
by a string. A_ bucket filled with sand was 
placed in the middle of this group, but I hesi- 
tated to join them because they were smoking. 
Now I’m not adverse to smoking, but there is 
a rule in our school about smoking. The way 
| understood it, the fire insurance was void if 
there was smoking in the school building, but 
I guess I misunderstood. It must have said that 
the fire insurance was void if teachers smoked 
in the school building. Anyway, if I joined that 
faction and didn’t smoke, | would be a hypocrite. 
because everybody knew | smoked. And if | 
did smoke in the building I had visions of my 
being called to the stage at the next assembly. 
There my pencils would be ripped from my 
pockets and broken by the superintendent. Then 
I would be drummed out of the school building, 
disgraced. That was too hideous to contemplate, 
so I didn’t sit with that faction. 


The religious faction was by far the largest 
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faction present, but this faction was subdivided 
into the various denominational factions. And 
these denominational factions were further di- 
vided into factions within the factions. Those 
with their pastors and those against their pas- 
tors. Then inspiration struck me. I would solve 
my problem by sitting with the faculty. Alas, 
when I found the small faculty group even here 
were factions. This was the status quo faction. 
The old line teachers that liked things and in- 
structions as it was. The old boys and gir!s who 
hadn’t had a new thought or idea in their twenty 
vears of teaching. Close by was the quick- 
the ones that cried 
that we are done with the past—all is Change. 
Since Change means a state of flux and transi- 
tion since we aren’t being static, then a mild 
state of chaos and confusion is created. 


change faction of teachers 


Con- 
sequently their instruction is confused and their 
classrooms chaotic. But out of this confusion 
I don’t know. I 
understand them anyway. The 
third was the three-monkeys faction. The See- 
Nothing, Hear-Nothing, Do-Nothing faction 
composed of the young and the timid teachers. 
The young, the ones who were waiting for that 
clarion call to arms, either marital or martial; 


and chaos comes Change. 


could never 


the timid, the ones who wished and meant no 


offense to anyone. 
I sat down where I was. 


The meeting was called to order by Billy’s 
After the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting, under 


mother without speed or dispatch. 


the heading of old business we heard the reports 
of the Membership Committee, the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Athletic Committee, the Book Selec- 
tion for the School Library Committee, the Com- 
mittee for the Organization of School Boards, 
the Committee for the Use of School Buildings, 
the Committee for the Evaluation of the Curri- 
culum, the Committee for the School Hot Lunch 
Program, the Committee for the Landscaping of 
School Grounds, and so far into the night. But 
it was when we got to the new business that 
Her 
formidable appearance 
The volume and quan- 
tity instead of the quality of her words aroused 


Billy’s mother began to swing into action. 


powerful voice and 


awakened everyone. 


all from their lethargy and the meeting became 
rather active. 
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According to Billy's mother the instruction 
in our schools had recently reached a new low. 
(She was looking at me.) Something ought to 
be done about it. (She was looking at the school 
board.) She had heard that there was even pro- 
fanity being used in the classrooms by some of 
the teachers. (She was looking at the religious 
faction.) She even understood that some of the 
teachers were stressing co-operation and moder- 
ation when everyone knew that without com- 
petition there would be no more trophies in the 
trophy case in our new gymnasium. (She was 
looking at the Grandstand Quarterback faction.) 
Mutual understandings are too vague to teach. 
What our schools need, especially in the social 
sciences, is more names and dates. (She was 
looking at the three R’s faction who responded 
by brisk handclapping.) When she got through, 
even I'll have to admit, she had done a thorough 
job and had aroused everyone. (I was looking 
for a new job.) 


By the time the cake and coffee was served, 
I was a beaten man. I resolved, however, to 
hold myself aloof and make my exit with dig- 
nity. But how any man can have dignity with a 
paper napkin over one knee, a plate holding a 
slice of cake in one hand, and a cup of coffee 
in the other hand is beyond me. I had just 
about mastered the situation and was preparing 
to take my first bite of cake, (I even had the 
cake on my fork) when that nemesis of my 
existence in the black crepe came puffing up to 
me. Seeing her not only made me lose my 
appetite, but it almost made me lose the plate, 
cup. and saucer as well. She was being mag- 
nanimous because she’knew she had me whipped. 
“I must apologize for my face being so florid,” 
she puffed, “but when I get excited over any- 
thing this always happens.” “Oh, it really isn’t 
too bad,” I said sweetly. She fell into my trap 
and went right on talking as I knew she would. 
“My doctor said that the blood rushes through 
my body at such a terrific rate when I’m excited, 
and you know my skin is so sensitive that the 
least thing shows on it. That’s why it’s so florid 
“Florid, oh, excuse me,” I stammered, 
“I thought you said horrid.” 


now.” 


And all on account of that fourteenth presi- 
dent. 1 wonder, the fourteenth president—may- 
be I'd better ask my new superintendent at the 
next school if he knows who the fourteenth 
president of the United States was. 
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Activities suggested, promoted, and solicited by the American Junior Red Cross 
are varied; and interestingly supplement the school educational program. 


The American Red Cross Program 
in the Publie Schools 


HE AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 
T PROGRAM is a part of many streamlined 
schools and no one thinks of it, with its 
membership of more than 19,000,000 students 
as a mere gadget. 

The program of the Junior Red Cross is so 
expertly incorporated in the curriculum of the 
school that often the students do not realize their 
Red Cross activities are a part of their learning 
pattern. 

“The Junior Red Cross is an important sup- 
plement to the educational program of the Tulsa 
Public Schools,” according to the director of 
curriculum, Dr. Jesse Hudson, in whose system 
all phases of the Junior Red Cross program have 
long been an important factor. 

The Junior Red Cross neither duplicates nor 
competes with the existing program. It enriches 
the established program by providing higher 
motivation for many school activities and school 
studies in the area of social studies, English, art, 
music, home-making, crafts, and industrial arts. 

Through participation in the various service 
programs and in the conduct of the business of 
the Junior Red Cross, boys and girls learn how 
a social agency works and at the same time have 
an opportunity to take an active part in com- 
munity affairs. 

Junior Red Cross is a purely democratic or- 
ganization, open to all students, since member- 
ship is based on activity and not individual 
membership enrollment fees. 

Junior Red Cross came into being, national- 
ly, by proclamation of Woodrow Wilson in 1917, 
at the request of educators; and today it is the 
largest youth organization in the United States. 

Specific examples of Red Cross activities in 
the school are: Red Cross home nursing classes, 
a part of the home-making course in high school, 
taught by regular teachers who have completed 
a certified Red Cross course of instruction. 

Most students are interested in Art and 
hundreds of articles are made yearly in school 
art classes for distribution to institutions through 
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the Junior Red Cross. For each holiday season, 
the students make tray covers, nut cups, carnival 
caps, and favors. These are sent to Army, Navy, 
and V. A. hospitals and in ‘many instances to 
children’s hospitals nearby. 


The speech arts and music departments pro- 
vide the talent for periodical entertainments in 
county farms and convalescent homes for the 
aged, 


Safety is not overlooked. As a teaching aid, 
teachers are provided complete sets of accident 
prevention material by the Red Cross. Science 
classes study the Red Cross blood program and 


First Aid. 


An important and satisfactory activity is the 
packing of gift boxes demonstrating friendship 
and good will for boys and girls of other lands. 
By letting students plan and shop for the gift 
contents, skills are developed in purchasing, ac- 
counting, writing, and speaking. 


The past year the students of the Enid City 
schools packed hundreds of boxes. Under the 
direction of the guidance program, Junior Red 
Cross members of the Emerson Junior High 
packed 90 boxes in their home rooms. 


As state history is studied, the making of 
correspondence albums are employed as a teach- 
ing device. Many things are included in an 
album and students must do research on the 
state, its resources, crops, and industries. Other 
students put their penmanship, grammar, and 
spelling to use in writing the story. Others 
illustrate. the album with pen and ink sketches 
or water color pictures of typical scenes. When 
the exchange albums arrive from overseas, the 
foreign language classes of the high schools 
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translate the letters and stories included. 

Various surveys of the community needs 
which could be filled by young people can be 
made, thus providing a basis of elimination of 
duplication of effort. 

The Junior Red Cross believes that every 
child has some contribution to make in the 
service of others and that his talents and skills 
should be measured by his own ability and 
capacity for growth and not by those of his 
classmates. 

To this end, workshops for Junior Red Cross 
leaders and teacher-sponsors are periodically 
held, with outstanding educators serving as con- 
sultants and critics. On the agenda for consid- 
eration are the following matters: 

1. Significance of Junior Red Cross pro- 
gram material for primary, intermediate, junior 
high, and high school curricula. 

2. The Red Cross as a community agency 
and its relationship to social education for chil- 
dren and youth. 

3. Human Relations—inter-group and inter- 
national. 





What You Need 











A NEW SIGNATURE BOOK 

“The Life of George Washington,” a Signature 
book has just been published by Grosset & 
Dunlap. It is a classroom unit for intermediate 
grades, adaptable to all grades. Other Signature 
Books, all entitled “The Story of .. ., include 
Christopher Columbus, Davy -Crocket, Thomas 
Alva Edison, Benjamin Franklin, Ulysses S. 
Grant, Buffalo Bill, Lafayette, Robert E. Lee, 
Abraham Lincoln, Florence Nightingale, and 
Louis Pasteur. A Piaylet has been prepared by 
“The Grade Teacher” on “The Story of George 
Washington.” For further information write to 
Grossett & Dunlap, Educational Department, 
1107 Broadway, New York 10, New York. 


NEW GRADING DEVICE 
E-Z Grader Slide Chart is a timesaver and 
effort eliminator in determining grades with 
absolute accuracy. May be used for grading tests 
and assignments where equal value is given to 
each question or problem. Then after each paper 
is marked, and the number of wrong answers 
counted, a glance gives the percentage grade in 
less time than it takes to write it down. Price $1. 
(The E-Z Grader Company, 3001 Corydon Road, 

Cleveland 18, Ohio.) 
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THE VITALATOR 

Development of a portable apparatus for ad- 
ministering oxygen to athletes to help them re- 
gain their strength more quickly after physical 
exertion, has just been announcd by Mine Safety 
Appliances Company. 

Known as the “Vitalator,” the unit consists 
of an oxygen cylinder and regulator connected 
with a half-mask rubber facepiece by a six-foot 
length of wire-reinforced, kink-proof rubber 
hose. 


In the picture above, Los Angeles Rams star 
Bob Waterfield, takes a few quick whiffs of 
oxygen from the newly developed “Vitalator,” a 
portable instrument designed by Mine Safety 
Appliances Company to help athletes in all sports 
regain their strength more quickly after physical 
exertion. The company says breathing oxygen 
helps the heart and respiratory system return to 
normal 30 per cent faster than when ordinary 
air is inhaled. Mounted on a metal frame, the 
Vitalator can be carried as easily as a water 
bucket. 

A bulletin describing the Vitalator in detail is 
available without cost. It may be obtained by 
writing for Bulletin 1105-1 to Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Company, Braddock, Thomas & Meade 
Streets, Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania. 


CORONET RELEASES SIX NEW FILMS 

News Bureau, Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois, will release six 
new 16mm sound motion pictures in October. 
The films are: “Life In Nile Valley,” recom- 
mended for the Intermediate grades and Junior 


High; “Ancient Egypt,’ Intermediate, Junior, 
Senior High; “Mittens—Story Of A Kitten,” Pri- 
mary; “Peppy—The Puppy,” Primary; “Safety 
On The Way To School,” Primary, Intermediate; 
and “Harmony In Music,” Intermediate, Junior 
High, Adult. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for November 








Few poets praise November. Heavy frosts and 
strong winds strip the trees of lingering leaves. 
“Blood Month,” signifying the butchering ac- 
tivity, is an old Anglo-Saxon appellation. 

In modern America, competition is keen. 
Football games and political rallies keep every- 
one delightfully enthused, amused, and _ con- 
fused. Then citizens co-operate in activities out- 
lined for National Education Week. Arguments 
climax in voting and the Red Cross Roll Call 
is answered. The month ends in counting bless- 
ings and uniting in Thanksgiving prayers. 

The National Education Association, Amer- 
ican Legion, United States Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers are the sponsoring organizations of National 
Education Week, November 9-15. The general 
theme is Children in Today’s World. 

Daily topics are: Their Churches, Their 
Homes, Their Heritage, Their Schools, Their 
Country, Their Opportunity, and Their Future. 
These topics provide appropriate themes for 
assemblies. The pupils’ interpretations of situa- 
tions form the nucleus for creative dramatics. 

The following quotation taken from a boy’s 
composition is convincing evidence: “My father 
taught me what freedom of religion means. One 
Sunday morning, he and I stood on the steps of 
our church. As we looked down the street, we 
could see crowds of people coming from three 
other big churches. My father said: “Son, each 
man has a right to go to the church of his choice. 
You are an American because your great grand- 
father wanted that freedom.’ ”—Robert Morton. 


IMPROVING AUDIENCE MANNERS 

Since the school has settled down to or- 
ganized routine, improving the assembly through 
audience response and manners is worthwhile. 
Working out a plan of action calls for student 
activity and co-operation. Wholesome attitudes 
are the basis for good citizenship. 

If the assembly is noisy, boisterous, and 
rowdy, it is the outcome of slipshod organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, if the audience mani- 
fests no unified spirit and evidences only dull 
repression, the school has too much regimenta- 
tion. When heavy penalties are the order of the 
day, the atmosphere assumes that of a concentra- 
tion camp. 
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Co-operative efforts will bring improvement. 
Presentation of the problem to students in class- 
room or home room discussion groups will in- 
sure improvement. 


Each group is organized with a leader and 
secretary who acts as a recorder. The overall 
theme is Seeing Ourselves and the question is: 
How can we improve our assemblies? 


Discussions begin with Round I—The Defi- 
nition. Like the boundaries of a football field. 
understanding every word in the question lim- 
its the discussion to certain phases. The recor- 
der summarizes the opinions and the group ac- 
cepts the summary. 

Each summary will vary as the ball is start- 
ed. Reports will be similar to the following: 

A school assembly is a meeting of faculty, 
students, and visitors who have come together 
at the call of the principal. The assembly has 
three essential parts: the audience, the par- 
ticipants, and the program. 

An argument will develop over which is the 
most important but each phase is to be dis- 
cussed separately. Standards governing the im- 
provement of each part are the desired out- 
come. 

For several reasons, the audience is the most 
important part of a school assembly or any 
speaking situation. Without an audience, the 
program is futile. Aristotle states that any spok- 
en word has an effect on someone’s soul. If 
the audience is uncomfortable, the program can- 
not be enjoyed nor appreciated. The program 
presented must be understood by the majority of 
the listeners who are the judges of the proceed- 
ings. 

Teachers need to understand this fact. Some- 
times their criticisms are based on their own 
experiences in travel, education, and life. A 
teacher who has seen professional plays on 
Broadway needs to criticize constructively the 
efforts of amateurs. Adverse criticism stifles 
students and sponsors. When requested, criticism 
should be followed with suggestions for improve- 
ment. 
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The manners of the audience affect the per- 
formers. The listeners hinder or help the speak- 
ers. Thus, the students will sum up the situa- 
tion. 

The second round in the discussion is: Exam- 
ining Ourselves. In this step, the pupils analyze 
the cause and effect of good assemblies. First, 
they propose questions similar to the following: 

(1) When do we listen best? 

(2) What is heckling? 

(3) What causes poor listening habits? 

(4) What differences are there in listening 
and participating in the program? 

(5) What causes loud laughter? 

After the discussion rounds, the group agrees 
and the recorder summarizes answers which are 
handed to the assembly chairman or principal. 

Round III is: What shall we do to improve? 
The groups propose definite aims for all three 
divisions: the audience, the participants, and the 
programs. A final student committee sum- 
marizes the standards proposed by the various 
groups and moves their adoption in the school’s 
policy. 

Audience Manners were formulated by four 
hundred Emerson students: 
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(1) Treat the speaker as you would like him 
to treat you. 

(2) Look for the good points in the speaker. 

(3) Try to keep his main points in mind. 

(4) Follow his thread of thought. 

(5) Clap moderately at the end of a number. 

(6) Enter or leave between numbers or at in- 
termission. 

(7) Keep eyes and mind on the performance. 

(8) A good audience inspires and helps the 
speaker. 

(9) Laugh only when the speaker knows why. 

(10) Remember no speaker is perfect; criti- 
cize constructively. 

Numerous negative rules will be suggested. 
Penalties for loud guffaws and conspicuous con- 
duct will be proposed but emphasis on construc- 
tive conduct brings better results. 


POLITICAL ASSEMBLY 


Speech, Social Science, and Latin Departments 
Sugested Scripture—II Timothy 4:6-8 

In the first part of the month, politics is the 
talk of Americans. The school must remain non- 
partisan and a skit is appropriate. 

Two students, one a Democrat and the other 
a Republican, appear on opposite sides of the 
stage. Entrances at the same time will cause 
laughter. Each one starts to build a small plat- 
form. At intervals, other participants enter carry- 
ing major planks. They describe them in bom- 
bastic oratorical style. Democrat and Republican 
put on boxing gloves marked “Words.” They 
proceed to pommel each other. Uncle Sam en- 
ters. At first he pays no attention; then he ref- 
erees the fight. 


At the sound of a bugle, Mr. and Mrs. Voter 
enter up center. Uncle Sam escorts them to the 
election booth. They bring out the ballot box and 
the two parties shake hands. Elephant and don- 
key masks make the skit more amusing. Stage 
rules on fighting require that blows must be 
faked and always aimed at the point of the chin. 
Actually the blow passes in front of the chin. 
At the blow, the victim jerks his head as if 
struck. The fight requires precision in timing. 

Latin classes can present a session of the 
Roman Senate. A revelation in the ostracism of 
a Greek tyrant is interesting. Voting was done 
on shells. The Germanic princes of the thirteenth 
century originated the policy of electors. A ca- 
valcade of voting procedures ending with the 
adoption of the Australian ballot box is worthy 
of presentation. 

Humorous readings about voting are avail- 
able and students can present original impres- 
sions. A reporter can interview clever students 
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who characterize certain types of voters. Im- 
personations of candidates are enjoyable when 
presented in Will Rogers or Bob Hope manner. 
Will Rogers made his comments as he swung a 
lariat. July, 1952, issue of Omnibook contains 
selections from Will Rogers’ book, “How We 
Elect Our Presidents.” The homespun humorist’s 
comments are as timely as when he first uttered 
them. A cowboy drawl is effective. 

If a discussion is preferred, a symposium of 
students will be satisfactory. The topic should 
be specific, timely, and connected with the ex- 
perience and knowledge of the participants. 

The chairman must have ability to stimulate 
mental activity, a sense of timing, and the 
knowledge of what causes suspense and climax. 
He must also be able to summarize the main 
points presented by each speaker. 

In assembly discussions, the sponsor should 
require the speakers to write out brief speeches. 
Sometimes, questions are planted in the audi- 
ence. 

Occasionally, the unrehearsed-drama is called 
the socio-drama or the psycho-drama. Members 
of the group clash in opinions and assume the 
roles of politicians. 
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Open forums originate when the audience is 
divided into sections, each with a specific task, 
Each section presents a volunteer speaker. 

The audience is divided into listening sec- 
tions. At the close of each five-minute speech, 
a spokesman for the listening section makes his 
report. He fulfills a specific task assigned to his 
particular section. 

One section may be asked to clarify the 
points made. The second section is asked to 
present the arguments. A third might check the 
authorities and proof. A fourth group sum- 
marizes the action proposed. Audience partici- 
pation is good strategy. 


A model session showing simple skills in 
parliamentary procedure is a good number for 
Education Week and acceptable for this kind of 
assembly. High school students who attended 
Boys’ and Girls’ State or Nation are asked to 
participate. Two opposite parties may nominate 
leaders and an election take place on the stage. 
The procedure is the order of business. A pa- 
triotic program is the order of the day. Two 
minute excerpts from history’s best speeches are 
given. Tom Paine’s “These Are the Times that 
Try Men’s Souls,” is an example. 
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A judge stands at the side of the stage and 
checks a large score card in parliamentary pro- 
cedure. After the presentation, the scorekeeper 
gives reasons for his ratings. 


This discussion is good material for a unit in 
creative dramatics but subjugation of the bad 
is a fundamental principle of the stage. A bad 
character must be punished on the stage. Aris- 
totle said: “Make no character unnecessarily 
bad.” The good are rewarded. Therefore in pre- 
senting original skits, the person with stupid, 
ugly manners must receive punishment in the 
play. 

One of the funniest illustrations ever pre- 
sented on an assembly of this kind was two 
students who demonstrated various poses and 
expressions of student listeners. Accidentally, 
their movements were similar. In the duplica- 
tion, they followed the repetition pattern, of farce. 


THE GOOD BOOK ASSEMBLY 
English, Library, or Blue Triangle Organizations 
Suggested Scripture—Proverbs 1:1-7 


Reading is Fun will be the slogan for Book 
Week to be emphasized during November 16-22. 
For stage atmosphere, the use of posters is an 
exciting teaser-streamer. Other Book Week Ma- 
terial include a picture quiz game—“Can You 
Guess These Stories’ and two new recordings: 
Best Book Friends and talks by Paul Tripp and 
May Hill Arbuthnot. A manual describing Book 
Week materials is available from the Children’s 
Book Council. 


Students of English literature study selec- 
tions from the Bible. This sacred document owes 
its place in literature to nobility in theme, superb 
language, and majestic style. In American philo- 
sophy, religious freedom is sacred. Historical 
records show that major events begin with a rec- 
ognition of Divine Guidance. In some states, 
oral Bible reading is permissible but comment 
and interpretation are not sanctioned. 

Respecting this criterion, pupils are able to 
present an assembly on Faith of Our Fathers. 
After the formal opening, the curtain rises on 
an open Bible placed on a white dais—a sheet 
thrown over a small table. In front of this is a 
lighted candle (flashlight). Truth is printed in 
large letters. A small American flag is at the 
right and a small globe at left. A clear spotlight 
slowly changing to lavender will add sclemnity. 

The next scene is a schoolroom. A teacher is 
seated at a desk. She calls the class to order by 
ringing a bell. After the group sings Wonderful 
Words of Life, the teacher asks, “What does the 
Bible say about music?” 
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A student reads Psalms 96:1-2. The next class 
is mathematics and Matthew 6:25-33 is read. His- 
tory is a talk outlining the translations. English 
is Psalms 119:9-16. 

The books of the Bible, the textbooks, are 
named. Christ is the teacher. Preparation for 
life’s work and the report card may be explana- 
tory. The A-B-C’s are Bible verses starting with 
each letter as: “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath.” 

God’s Own Safety Rules can be illustrated by 
using traffic signs made from yellow cardboard. 
The pupils read a Bible verse for each sign. For 
example: “Go”—Mark 16:15 reads: Go ye into all 
the world.” No passing zone is the Golden Rule. 
Other signs to be devised are: detour, slow, sharp 
curve, soft shoulder, stop, hill, and One Way 
Road. A muted violin solo is played during the 
closing number; the Bible is spotlighted in amber. 

A student with superior voice qualities reads 
in full, round tones, expressing the grandeur and 
reverence of the following selection: 


Chart Your Course 


The Bible contains the mind of God, the way 
of life, and the happiness of believers. 

Read it to be wise, believe it to be safe, prac- 
tice it to be happy. 

It is the traveler’s map, the soldier’s consola- 
tion, and the Christian’s chart. 

The Bible is your compass. Shape your life 
to the course of the world’s Greatest Book. 


FOODS ASSEMBLY 
Homemaking Department 
Suggested Scripture—Matthew 6:25-26 

Martha Washington is said to have perfected 
the first apple “pyes” in America. When Lafay- 
ette complimented her gingerbread, she replied 
that the recipe had been given to her by her 
mother-in-law. However, tradition claims that 
gingerbread is as old as Mother Goose. 

Illustrations and demonstrations of these facts 
fulfill the purpose of this assembly. The old 
fashioned taffy pull using wool yarn as the taffy 
is exciting. Research on the custom will reveal 
interesting activity. 

Stage decorations resemble a harvest festival. 
Corn shocks, wheat or oat bundles, and pumpkins 
remind the audience of a bountiful harvest. Bou- 
quets of fall flowers add emphasis. Upstage 
center are the words: “Thanks Be To God.” 

Cornucopia, the traditional horn of plenty, is 
made from a crooked-neck squash. The same ef- 
fect is gained by covering wire-netting with 
papier-mache. The program can demonstrate 
original American foods. 
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Cooking Through the Ages is a pleasing 
theme. The caveman and his family are shown 
by the campfire. Then a scene showing the 
colonial family around the fireplace is presented. 
The finale is the demonstration of the newest 
model stove or table arrangement. 

Musical specialties are easily devised. A 
novelty number can illustrate the song “Billy 
Boy.” The following was presented as a musical 
reading. The melody is that of “Old Oaken 
Bucket.” 


Emerson Cooks 


How great is the knowledge of a wonderful girl, 
Who knows how to cook and delights in the 


ame; 

Who makes her mince pies with a skill super- 

human 

Whose cakes are delicious and doughnuts 

the same; 

Alas! she is rare and the man who would find her 

No more in the towns and cities need look; 

She’s right here in Emerson, the gentle reminder, 

Of the old-fashioned woman who knew how to 

cook. 

The Emerson girls, the home-making girls; 

The wonderful girls who know how to cook. 

Quiz programs require fast tempo so that the 
audience remains interested. A contest on nam- 
ing different kitchen articles is amusing. A nut 
contest is popular. The nuts contain slips of 
paper on which is written simple household 
tasks. After the drawing and cracking the nuts, 
the boys put on aprons and show in pantomime 
how they do the chores. Prizes are small cakes 
or popcorn balls to be awarded after school. 

A good demonstration of holiday hand-outs 
gives pleasing results. How to make popcorn 
balls and candied apples is impressive. The 
recipes are printed on large charts and require 
fifteen minutes in the making. Demonstration in 
frozen food preservation is suggested. 

A ninth grade girl wrote an original presenta- 
tion on the “Romance of Cheese.” Four panto- 
mimed scenes in the history were enacted as she 
narrated. 


THANKSGIVING ASSEMBLY 

Speech or History Department 

Suggested Scripture—Psalm 100 
The author of “Mary Had A Little Lamb” is 
responsible for making Thanksgiving a nation- 
wide observance. For 200 years after the Pil- 
grims’ celebration, the festival remained a New 
England custom. As the tradition spread, there 
was no uniform date. For twenty years, Mrs. 
Sara Josepha Hale, the well-known editor of 
Godey’s Lady Book, sent out pleas for unity. 
After writing hundreds of letters and articles, 
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President Lincoln rewarded her efforts by pro- 
claiming that the last Thursday in November 
would be observed at Thanksgiving Day. Thus 
Mrs. Hale became “Mother of Thanksgiving.” 
This historical data will inspire students to write 
original scripts. 


Family Day seems to be the modern practice; 
family reunions are prevalent. Humorous inci- 
dents are related by pupils. Family preparations 
especially Fathers’ reaction to in-laws and Moth- 
er’s excitement are portrayed as events come to 
a climax. Burnt turkeys have been known. 
Stage interviews by the inquiring reporter will 
reveal these happenings. 


Original scripts start with a theme, a scene, 
and characters. A boy and girl wonder why be 
thankful. Uncle Sam enters the stage. He takes 
them to the pages of history. An Indian, a Pil- 
grim, a Negro, an immigrant, and a modern citi- 
zen relate the reasons they are thankful accord- 
ing to corresponding years. 


Musical numbers need not be elaborate. 
America the Beautiful and Thanksgiving Day are 
familiar. Hymns are well-liked. Among them 
are Faith Of Our Fathers and Old Hundredth. 


Pageantry is more elaborate and spectacular. 
A large stage, effective lighting, and well- 
planned rehearsals are imperative. Large casts 
in colorful costumes are essential. 


Then and Now or Thankfulness Through the 
Ages is a workable theme. 


Pomona, goddess of fruits and seeds, is repre- 
sented as a statue. Romans brings trays of 
ancient food as offerings. An oracle accepts and 
Latin prayers are given. Students of Latin 
classes write this script. 


The next scene is the Pilgrims’ first Thanks- 
giving. The table is laid and Governor Bradford 
returns thanks. A cutting from The First Thanks- 
giving by Alice Williams Botherton contains his 
words in verse. 


The next scene shows Mrs. Hale, in 1863, 
pleading with Abraham Lincoln to make a proc- 
lamation. He signs the paper. 


The final scene is a modern American family 
reunion. Student script writers will suggest that 
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the family sing a hymn followed by the reading 
of the Thanksgiving Psalm. 

Occasionally, each member around the table 
tells why he is thankful. At a committee meet- 
ing, Bill related that he “cuts his speech short so 
the turkey won’t get so cold.” He told how he 
squirms with annoyance when Aunt Het recites 
her long list. His Dad always winks at him. 

When Grandfather starts giving thanks, all 
heads are bowed. A slow curtain closes on the 
final scene. 


Another suggestion is a program with more 
action. The Harvest Goddess emcees. A choral 
group presents the Psalms. A husking-bee or a 
quilting party ends with a folk dance and couples 
go home. 


The last number is an inspirational talk by a 
guest speaker or two students with good voices 
can read excerpts from various proclamations. 
A third one reads President Truman’s 1952 Proc- 
lamation. 

The selection of students who have superior 
quality in voice power is essential. The tones 
are deep, full, and round. To be effective, the 
student must show feelings of patriotism, rever- 
ence, or grandeur. Phrasing or word groupings 
will also improve oral interpretation 

For audience appreciation, cutting of selec- 
tions is necessary. The following is taken from 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s 1907 Proclama- 
tion: 

“A democracy like ours can be perpetuated 
only if in the heart of the ordinary citizen there 
dwells a keen sense of righteousness and justice. 
We should earnestly pray that this spirit of 
righteousness and justice may grow ever greater 
in the hearts of all of us.” 


Materials For November Programs 


National Education Week materials are ob- 
tainable from National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


“How We Elect Our Presidents” by Will Rog- 
ers, is a book condensation printed in July, 1952, 
issue of Omnibook Magazine, 76 Ninth Avenue, 
New York 11, N.Y. 

Book Week materials are available at Chil- 
dren’s Book Council; Patricia Cummings, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 50 West 53 Street, New York 19, 
N.Y. A handbook Make Friends With Books 
($1.00) contains program suggestions. 

The First Thanksgiving by Botherton is 
printed in Masterpieces for Radio and Declama- 
tion, Vol. I, Liberty Publishing Company, Liberty 
Square, New York.—U.L.V. 
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Pen Friends 


The International Friendship League, with 
offices in Boston, receives lists of names, certified 
by teachers, from 72 countries. Lists carry infor- 
mation as to age, interests, and proficiency in 
English. The program has the endorsement, the 
announcement states, of the National Education 
Association and of the U. S. Department of State. 

The League finds that each letter abroad is 
read by an average of fourteen people. Teachers 
whose pupils express an interest in having a 
foreign “pen pal” may write for particulars con- 
cerning the nature of letter recommended—that 
is, what kind of information the recipients of 
letters from America are generally interested in 
receiving. Address Edna R. MacDonough, the 
League’s executive secretary, at 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston 8, Mass.—Idaho Educ. News 


National Baton Jamboree 

Thrills, excitement, tomfoo,ery, and serious 
study marked the fourth annual National Baton 
Twirling Jamboree, held July 23-26 at Grant 
park in South Milwaukee, Wis. Approximately 
200 twirlers and as many parents attended the 
1952 encampment. Forty states and Canada were 
represented.—The Drum Major 


Persuasive Ingredient 

Try as you will, the chances are exceedingly 
slim that you’ll avoid it. They’re putting it into 
soap, chewing gum, mouthwash, shampoo, shav- 
ing lotion, face cream, candles, toothpaste, reduc- 
ing tablets, and inner soles. And your dog can’t 
dodge it easily either, for chefs who cater to 
canine tastes are adding dashes of it to dog food. 
What is it? A substance hitherto little known by 
name outside science clases—chlorophyll.—Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher 


“No Comment” 

Terse news released from Manila, capital of 
the Philippine Republic: “Vice Mayor Manuel 
Yoray of Danac killed acting mayor Pedro Tacala 
yesterday in an argument over ‘who should pre- 
side at a parent-teacher meeting.”—National Par- 
ent-Teacher 


‘We Don’t Drop Drop-Outs” 


This might well be the motto of school of- 
ficials who keep an interested eye on boys and 
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girls who leave school before graduation. In one 
city names of drop-outs are sent to the director 
of adult education, who phones or writes each 
former student, urging him to take advantage 
of adult training offered in the community. In 
another city, schools working with the state em- 
ployment service give prospective drop-outs class 
time for job hunting. Often after a few inter- 
views the students return to their lessons, con- 
vinced that the wisest thing they can do is to 
stay in school until they win their diplomas.— 
National Parent-Teacher 


National Poetry Association Formulates Plans 


At the fall semester meeting of the National 
Poetry Association Board the following plans for 
the school year, 1952-53, were made. Poetry an- 
thologies, college poetry anthology, teachers’ 
poetry anthology, creative writing publication, 
aad essay anthologies will be pubiished this year. 
Closing dates are Dec. 5, H. S. poetry; Nov. 5, 
College poetry; Jan. 1, Teacher poetry; and Nov. 
5, Essay anthology. Write National Poetry Asso- 
ciation, 3210 Shelby Avenue, Los Angeles 34, 
California, for details on submitting manuscripts. 
—New Mexico School Review 


Mark Your Fields Properly 


Football officials report that far too many 
high school football fields are not properly 
marked. The rules specifically provide that the 
playing field is to be lined at five-yard intervals. 
Marking only the ten-yard lines, with perhaps 
the two 45-yard lines as a special concession, pro- 
vides headaches for the officials, makes the task 
of the game announcer more difficult, and de- 
tracts from spectator interest and enjoyment. 
Lining the field at five-yard intervals means only 
very little additional work and will pay divi- 
dends. 

While marking the field, be certain that the 
box for substitutes and coaches is marked to con- 
form to the diagram on page 4 of the Rules Book. 
Many athletic directors have found it an advan- 
tage to mark the box with material colored other 
than white.—The Illinois Interscholastic 


Civil Defense 


The present world situation, with its dangers 
and conflicts, makes civil defense at least a semi- 
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permanent necessity. Civil-defense planning and 
protection vary in different communities, but 
even the smallest and most isolated school should 
have some type of plan ready for use in a pos- 
sible emergency. 

Many civil-defense preparations actually rep- 
resent good safety practices for normal condi- 
tions; all such preparations can provide useful 
learning experiences for the school child. 

Because of its interest in educating children 
and youth for safe living, the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, in co-operation with 
other NEA units, has followed closely the de- 
velopment of school civil defense programs. 

This article contains material from What Are 
You Doing About Civil Defense?, a leaflet pre- 
pared by the NEA Safety Commission, 4 pp. 35c 
per package of 25, NEA. The leaflet is one of 
this year’s American Education Week helps.— 
NEA Journal 


Efficiency In Officiating 

1. Acquiring a letter perfect knowledge of 
the rules. 

2. Learning how to apply properly our 
knowledge of the rules to situations as they arise 
on the field. 

3. Mastering the mechanics of officiating. 

4. Maintaining a firm yet courteous attitude 
toward players, coaches, and all others connected 
with the game. 

5. A determination to HUSTLE, HUSTLE, 
HUSTLE the entire season—The TSSAA News 


Opportunities To Teach Abroad 
The Department of State, the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships, and the Office of Education 
announce opportunities for approximately 190 
experienced American elementary and secondary 
teachers under the United States Educational Ex- 
change Program authorized by Public Law 584, 
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79th Congress, and other exchange programs. 
Teachers interested in these opporunities may 
secure application blanks from the Division of 
International Education, Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 
Applications must be submitted before Oc- 
tober 15, 1952.—Pennsylvania School Journal 


It Would Help 


There are 20 different variations of Braille 
throughout the world, but a UNESCO conference 
has decided to unify the language through which 
millions of blind persons read and write.—Ala- 
bama School Journal 


34142 Million Students To Be Enrolled In U.S. 


More than 34% million children and adults 
will be enrolled in the Nation’s public and private 
schools and colleges during the 1952-53 academic 
year according to Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator. 

In releasing the annual enrollment estimates 
prepared by Office of Education, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Mr. Ewing said, “Schools and col- 
leges throughout the United States will re- 
cord the highest total enrollment in history— 
34,693,000.—S. C. Education News 





BUILD ... BETTER 


Your High School Speech 


and Drama Activities 


12 benefits for you, your students, and your 
Schooi-Community relations. Here is an educa- 
tionally sound incentive tool that can help you. 
Strengthen your School-Community rela- 
tions and activities. 
Build esteem for all speech activities in 
our school, 
ncourage better classroom speech and 
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HI-Y CLUB 


The Hi-Y is an organization formed for the 
purpose of raising higher Christian standards. 
Its other aim is to promote welfare in our com- 
munity. 

Our Hi-Y is also affiliated with “The Town 
and Country Branch” of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in Dayton, Ohio. 

In the past two years our club has grown in 
membership and popularity. We are now trying 
to promote an interesting program to interest all 
the members to come to meetings. Here the boys 
learn the good traits of clean play, sportsman- 
ship, leadership, higher morals, and friendship. 

Programs are set up for each meeting, and 
the program chairman has a well-picked speaker 
for each meeting. In some of these meetings we 
have had an informal discussion among the mem- 
bers on boy-girl relationships around the school. 
It was decided that we should draw up a resolu- 
tion, to be presented to the student body for bet- 
ter behavior of the students in the school. It 
was also decided to sponsor a speaker to come 
into the school and speak to the boys and girls 
at separate meetings on relationship. All this 
met with the approval of our high school princi- 
pal. At other such meetings we have had such 
speakers as our superintendent, Mr. Augspurger, 
our principal, Mr. Hartzler, and Mr. V. L. Hagen, 
Executive Secretary of the Town and Country 
Branch of the Y.M.C.A. 

The Hi-Y this year is trying to extend its 
good to the community. We always take part in 
the community scrap drives, from which we raise 
funds for our treasury. We use the money we 
raise from the community to promote our pro- 
jects in turn to help the community. This year 
we adopted a boy from grade school who 
was in dire need of clothing. The week before 
Christmas a committee from the Hi-Y took this 
boy to the business district and outfitted him 
completely. This is one of the good examples 
that the Hi-Y tries to promote in the community. 

To extend our good to the school, we took 
on the project of putting mirrors in the boys’ 
rest rooms. These mirrors were soon purchased 
and mounted in each rest room. We are also 
sponsoring an assembly program for the entire 
student body. This year our funds have been 
too limited to take on many projects, but we 
hope that next year we will be able financially to 
do much more. 
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With willing workers and hard work this 
club can be built up to be the biggest and most 
efficient club in the school. It is now one of 
the most active clubs in school activities. Mem- 
bership in this club is not denied any boy who 
can meet the qualifications. Here all kinds of 
boys of different races can work together to im- 
prove their school and community.—Phillip Rob- 
ison, Franklin High School, Franklin, Ohio. 


MEET ROOSEVELT 
HIGH SCHOOL 

“Howdy! 

“My name’s Roosevelt—Teddy Roosevelt— 
named after the original, an’ mighty proud of 
it, too. 

“I’m a high school by trade; oh, just a little 
one, mind you, nothing elaborate! But the reason 
I’m here is ’cause I’d like to tell you about the 
2,300 kids who pass through my doors every 
day—my kids. 


“They’re an unusual lot. Approximately 
half Gentile— half Jewish. An’ so with all this 
race hate, terrorism, prejudice, an’ stuff goin’ on, 
you’d think that they’d be caught up, too, at least 
a little bit. But not my kids. No, sir! 

“Just like brothers. 
it should be, too. 

“An’ spunky. Boy, I’ll say. 
hesitating to lead the way. 
there. 

“Why I remember back in 1942, the students 
of Chicago had very little to say about how their 
school should be run, or by whom they should be 
run. Another sad thing, very few people knew 
of the fine work all the students were doing. 
Worst of all, the kids were shut away from the 
outside. School was untrue t’life—call it sorta 
superficial. Well, gettin’ back t’my story, I was 
pretty happy then. I was respected, well taken 
care of—why, I had all that any well-bred young 
high school could want. 

“But somethin’ was lacking. I saw it. The 
kids all saw it. So y’know what those plucky 
youngsters did? They got t’work an’, with the 
help of Mrs. Lynne Harford, organized a Public 
Relations Bureau. This Bureau, they decided, 
would really give ’em the chance they wanted, 
and it’d liven things up a bit. The bureau’d be 
the voice of the student body. It’d help the kids 


All of ’em. Thatsa way 


Not afraid or 
Always right up 
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t’go out, meet people, an’ show ’em what they 
could do and were doing. An’ by golly, that’s 
just what they did! 

“Today, almost every school in the city has 
a Public Relations Bureau. Seems they all took 
our cue an’ followed up. Still, though, there’s 
none so—call it liberal, democratic or—well, just 
plain homey enough t’even compare t’our bureau. 

“Why, my kids have gone out to the Kiwanis 
Club, to local churches an’ synagogues. They’ve 
given speakers to all the assemblies, visited the 
neighborhood grammar schools, figured promi- 
nently in all the community drives, met with 
various other school groups, visited and com- 
pared ideas with the school P.-T.A.—all these as 
my representatives. 

“A lot of ’em have come back to visit me. 
An’ all of ’em have said the same thing—that 
my Public Relations Bureau—their Public Re- 
lations Bureau—by giving ’em the chance t’go 
out an’ meet people—by helping ’em to acquire 
that mature sense of judgment an’ leadership, 
has really made their college life a lot easier— 
’n more pleasant too. 

“Yep, these’re mine—brothers looking into 
each other’s hearts rather than at each other’s 
religion or race—bright aggressive kids—kids 
with a feeling of responsibility—an’ a love for 
what’s right an’ fair. 

“Is it any wonder that my kids and I are 
respected and admired all over the city? You 
bet it isn’t! 

“It’s the spirit of my kids that reminds me of 
another wonderful guy—the fella who I’m named 
after. In fact, maybe y’could even call it my 
spirit. For, t’them Iam he. An’ my ivy covered 
walls are simply bursting with pride!’”—Peter 
Langer, Theodore Roosevelt High School, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND 
THE SUPERIOR CHILD 


The existence of the superior child is recog- 
nized, and has always been recognized among all 


peoples. Plato, in “The Republic,” concluded 
that some method must be devised for identifying 
the gifted while they are still children in order 
to educate them for leadership in his Utopian 
State. 

Today, several methods are being used to 
provide for gifted children in various school 
systems. Skipping has been used extensively 
throughout the entire period of public education, 
but this is a rather dangerous procedure. An- 
other type of provision is an enrichment of the 
curriculum which consists of the assignment of 
more intensive work; of more comprehensive 
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academic tasks which challenge the pupils’ in- 
terest and capacity; of additional social respon- 
sibilities; of encouragement or leadership, hob- 
bies, and other interests; and of unlimited con- 
tact with good books. 

It is in the latter instance that the library 
is of inestimable importance in working with 
superior children. In Cleveland Junior High 
School we do not have segregation of classes, 
but neither is the superior child ignored. There 
are numbers of ways in which adaptation of the 
school library to these pupils is realized: 

1. Special assignments are given to advanced 
groups in history classes and these pupils are 
scheduled in the library for several days to com- 
plete reports. For the historical period studied, 
they may use source materials, pictures, charts, 
atlases, biographies, books on the art, music, 
architecture, costume, literature, and science of 
the times. : 

2. This technique of work with advanced 
groups is employed with pupils from classes in 
science, music, and health. 

3. Museum exhibits are set up in the library 
for such groups to examine and to convey reports 
back to classes. 

4. Pupils given responsibilities of leadership 
and social planning voluntarily seek the advice 
of the librarian and engage the resources of the 
library in organizing social occasions. 

5. Pupils pursuing hobbies and certain in- 
terests seek the library to enlarge the scope of 
their knowledge; and the librarian, through sug- 
gestions and the resources at her command, has 
seen the one interest of a pupil multiply to many. 

In Cleveland, the librarian is fortunate in 
being able to contact all pupils in the school 
through the assignment of English classes to the 
library. Through the informality of the library 
period, she has an excellent opportunity to learn 
an individual child’s particular need, his reading 
interests, and sometimes his personal problems. 
In the library it is just between the pupil and 
the librarian in a private sort of way. She may 
in this friendly atmosphere open many avenues 
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An Answer Book 
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Don’t learn the hard way 
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fe teaching job. An A in Teacher 
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PAGEL U Ls =F in teaching. 
PROBLEM PUBLIC it doesn’t make sense, or does 
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Not what a teacher knows, 
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Jokes on the teacher have 
universal appeal--like those on 
the policeman and mother-in- 


law. 
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of new interests to the gifted pupil who is 
just waiting to be guided. For example, a bit of a 
story told, a look at a new book just unpacked, 
a new magazine placed on the rack, may just fill 
the particular need at the moment. A boy in- 
tensely interested in minerals who exhausted all 
the material at hand, gradually through library 
visits became interested in cooking, plants, gar- 
dening, frogs, snakes, and wildlife. 

For the superior child who will not make the 
effort to widen his reading interests, the library 
must furnish a certain challenge, must stimulate 
his interest. This may not be a difficult problem, 
and may be accomplished by several methods: 

1. Library club members may give reviews 
of good new fiction and non-fiction books in 
English classes. 

2. Attractive book jackets of new books dis- 
played in library and in English classes. 

3. Exhibit of colorful books on _ hobbies, 
science, or nature displayed in main exhibit case 
of the school. 

4. Book lists distributed to English classes 
and printed in the school paper. 

5. Reading contests conducted by the li- 
brarian and English Department. 

6. Story films and recordings may be used 
with English groups, as well as the planned 
radio programs. 

The library itself is such a fascinating, color- 
ful place that there are few superior students 
who will not respond to the challenge of its 
many interests to be discovered, once they are 
exposed to it. 

The tragedy of the gifted child as far as 
the library is concerned, is often this: The rigid, 
regimented, inflexible rules of procedures that 
are found in many schools and school systems 
block the opportunities needed by the superior 
child for complete development of his abilities. 
A flexible loose program, functioning in a casual, 
informal school atmosphere can allow the gifted 
child full opportunity for the expression of his 
spontaneous impulses and creative spirit. Cer- 
tainly a procedure based upon this proposition 
is imperative in the modern school library. 

In all areas, library included, gifted children 
would be happier and more successful if special 
provision were made which would allow their 
inspirations complete expression and develop- 
ment.—Mary Wright Cairoli, Librarian, Cleve- 
land Junior High School, Newark, New Jersey. 


THE BOOK PLATE 

A book plate is a personal label to be used in 
the front of a book to show ownership. The de- 
sign includes the name, or monogram, and some 
pictorial symbol appropriate to an individual’s 
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personality. Sometimes the words “ex libris” or 
“from,” or “from among the books of’ are added. 

To plan a book plate design, it is helpful to 
make small pencil or pen sketches first, thinking 
primarily of the space divisions: the size and the 
shape of the area for the letters, the picture, and 
the unit of ornament. The symbolic part (al- 
though it should be simple, and it should not 
have too literal a sense of meaning) may illus- 
trate desires, aims, or hobbies of the individual. 
Book plates may be printed from zinc plates, 
wood engravings, and linoleum cuts. 

Monograms, trade marks, and book plates are 
truly ways of saying, “PERSONALLY YOURS.” 
—Dorothy Leggitt. 


Comedy Cues 


Dragoo: Why don’t women wear mustaches? 
Emmalou: Did you ever hear of grass grow- 
ing on a race track? 








Prof. Engelheizer (Assigning the lesson for 
the next day in the Physics class): For tomorrow, 
begin with Lightning and go to Thunder. 


High Finance 


Need money? , Then try this one: 

A man wants $3.00 and has only $2.00. He 
pawns the $2.00 for $1.50, and sells the ticket to 
another man for $1.50. Now he has the $3.00. 
Simple, isn’t it?—Midland Schools 


Speedster 


A woman was talking with a friend about the 
athletic achievements of the latter’s son. 

“Your boy must be an exceptionally fast run- 
ner; I see by this morning’s paper that he fairly 
burned up the track with his record-breaking 
speed. I suppose you saw him do it?” 

“No, I didn’t see him do it,” replied the boy’s 
mother, “but I saw the track this morning and 
there was nothing but cinders there.” 

—Kablegram 


[)NIFORMS 


New Style Book showing 
Uniforms IN COLORS. Also 
special designing. Wonderful 
line of samples. Write us first. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1060 S. 4th St. Greenville, Hil. 
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What they are saying about 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


National Secondary-School Faculty Journal 


“Have I told you lately that CH seems by far 
the most intelligently written and edited educa- 
tional magazine? You do a whale of a literate 
job.”—Laurence B. Johnson, Editor, New Jersey 
Educational Review. 


“IT consider CH my best educational magazine. I take 
about 30, but most of them have little to interest me. 
Too scholarly, or too conservative, or too amateurishl 
done, etc. But I anticipate and read CH as I anticipate 
and read Reader’s Digest, Coronet, and a few other 
popular magaznes.’—Dr. Harry C. McKnown, Editor. 
School Activities. 


“I know of no other educational journal that 
offers such a wealth of information in such 
digestible and entertaining form.”—Merton C 
Bromley, Guidance Director, Cazenovia, N. Y.., 
Central School. 


“CH is a leader in giving practical secondary- 
school information.”—Paul Klinge, Howe High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“CH articles usually touch upon the most vital and 
human school problems.”—Mrs. E. M. Chisum, Dean. 
Washington High School, Dallas, Tex. 


“I like the way CH writers let go with pointed 
expression, also with irony and satire. CH is 
a lively journal.”—Paul Fatout, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


“CH is foremost in its field, and is not hidebound 
by tradition or theory.”—Lorine D. Hyer, Irving- 
ton, N. J., High School. 








Would you like a sample copy? 
The best thing for you to do, of course, is to rush $4 for a year’s 
subscription right now. The next best is to jot “Please send a 


sample copy of CH” on a postcard and mail 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


“At least 75% of our high school faculty read CH, 
and thoroughly enjoy it.’-—L. T. Johnson, Supt., Bloom- 
field, Nebr. 


“We pattern a great deal of our thinking and 
activities from CH. This magnificent journal is 
truly a bible for all junior and senior high 
schools.”—Neal V. Musmanno, Prin., Stowe, Jr.- 
Sr. High School, McKees Rocks, Pa. 


“Of the 7 educational journals to which we sub- 
scribe, CH is the most frequently quoted in 
general conversation and discussions.”—W. H. 
Stokes, Jr., Supt., Inverness, Miss., Consolidated 
School. 


“Way CH continue to print the kind of articles it does! 
Certain students here have been convinced, by the vig- 
orous, vital articles that teachers contribute to CH, that 
all teachers are not stuffed shirts or dehydrated old 
maids.’—Bearnice Skeen, Suprv.. of Education, 


Bellingham, Wash. 


“CH is one of the few journals that present both 
sides of educational controversies in a fair and 
stimulating manner.”—W. D. Siegfried, South 
Kortright, N. Y., Central School. 


“CH is the most practical of all the educational 
journals to which I subscribe.”—Fountie N. 
Williams, Prin., Broadway Junior High School, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


“CH airing of the pros and cons of high-school teaching 
is an inspiration.”-—G. H. Smith, Marengo, Ill, High 
School. 
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